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About the cover . . . 

Hiking trips are looked forward to and 
thoroughly enjoyed by the girls at Camp 
Hochelaga. ClifFord Scofield connived to 
go along with this group, perched himself 
precariously on a nearby ledge, and got 
this spectacular shot of some of them with 
majestic Mount Mansfield as a back drop. 
Left to right are: Mary J. Weitzel, 
Burlington, Mary Hastings, Irvington, 
N. Y. (sitting); Jeff Hall, Bristol, Conn.; 
Mary Louise Kolk, Burlington; Mary 
Lou Reedy, Rutland. 


Editors Uneasy Chair 

The cost of the materials that go into a 
copy of Vermont Life —the paper, plates 
and printing—have climbed steadily ever 
sińce the magazine’s inception. The unit 
cost savings that we expected as circula- 
tion inereased have been eaten up by this 
inflation. Now, to maintain its quality 
Vermont Life perforce must raise sub- 
scription prices starting July first. Think- 
ing this condition may be temporary we 
also are setting a uniform yearly ratę and 
discontinuing the multiple-year prices. 
We hope you’ll understand the necessity 
for this inerease, and will feel the maga- 
zine is still worth buying. 

This dreary message out of the way, 
the Editors would like to pay belated 
tribute to Miss Pauline Afoody of Spring- 
field for her assistance in presenting 
articles to Vermont Life readers, and to 
Gladys Neiburg of St. Albans for her part 
in the Kake Walk article of last Winter’s 
issue. 

Lately a marked interest has developed 
among our readers in Vermont’s unusual 
village and sectional names and how they 
originated. Ali that seems needed now is 
a volunteer researcher into the beginnings 
of Goose Green, Popple Dungeon, Swear- 
ing Hill, Ticklenacked Pond, Squabble 
Hollow and others. 

Mrs. Dettmers’ popular article on 
Grafton in the Spring number has precipi- 
tated an unexpected controversy—over 
Grafton’s claim to Vermont’s oldest band. 
Counter claims have already been regis- 
tered by Enosburg and St. Johnsbury. 
Morę are expected. 

The Editors, without giving away any 
plans would like very much to hear from 
readers who have good original photo- 
graphs of the 1927 flood. wh 
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EVERY NOW AND THEN the Post- 
boy gets haulcd up short for some action 
on the part of members of the native 
population, which new residents from 
urban areas fail to understand. Knowing 
the depth of the P.B.’s Vermont roots they 
feel that he should be able to correct any 
errors or if not at least offer an explana- 
tion if not excuses therefore. Perhaps the 
one we are about to bring up, if not ex- 
plain, and certainly not make excuses for, 
has to do with what in larger centers 
would be known as “petty thieving.” In 
any self-respecting city the Law would 
be invoked and if,—and when, the prin- 
cipals were located said Law would 
pursue its unpleasant course. Naturally 
urbanitcs, when they become country 
dwellers, expect the same treatmcnt to be 
meted out and they are, to put it very 
mildly, baffled when they discover it is 
not so but far otherwise. 

About every town has one or morę 
residents who are pleasantly known as 
being “light fingered.” The P.B. admits 
that to be a successful pickpocket one 
must be decidedly light fingered. But the 
generał run of ruralites, thus denomin- 
ated, do not display any unusual manuał 
dexterity. They don’t need to. They do 
show considerable cleverness, not in the 
act of gathering where they have not 
strewn, but in concealing from their 
yictims—a rather harsh term under the 
circumstances—or their neighbors, usually 
the same parties, any notion that anybody 
would ever suspect them, of all people, 
of any such anti-social conduct. In fact 
they usually maintain most happy rela- 
tions with cverybody, outwardly at least. 

No items of great value are ever in- 
volved. A shovel, left out in the open, or 
a hayfork carelessly left stuck in the 
ground, may disappear. The owner may 
be mad when he finds it out and usually 
knows whom to blamc, but shucks, the 
families have been friends back for two 
or three generations, and anyhow it’d 
hurt their standing in the community if 
they were haulcd up as common thieves. 
Couldn’t really provc it was your shovcl 
anyhow. 

One old lady, who was very dignified 
and very deaf, for years never had any 
garden but always had a good supply of 
vegetables for her table and never madę 
any bones about it. Therc were neighbors 
who were summer residents equipped 
with gardens and gardeners. At first, 
when the lattcr found that some of the 
fruit of his labor was disappearing over- 
night, he would suggest the intervention 
of the legał authorities. It might be that 
his employer would go so far as to speak 
to the sheriff or, possibly to the local 
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Postboy. Either one would probably very 
gently hint that one of the neighbors was 
known to have such “propensities.” No 
stronger word would be used and from 
then on the enlightened summer resident 
might frequently amuse visitors by telling 
of this very interesting “character” and 
even, if the moon were right, lead them 
to an overlooking window to observe her 
doing her marketing. 

So innocent was she or so surę that she 
was never suspected, that morę than once 
she madę up an attractive basket of the 
garnered produce and presented it to 
another neighbor who she knew was 
gardenless. That there should ever be 
any curiosity as to the source of supplies 
sińce she obviously had no garden of her 
own, never seemed to occur to the old 
lady, and nobody would have thought of 
letting on that there was the slightest 
suspicion attached to her. 

LARGER OPERATIONS are some- 
times undertaken and not always con- 
doned. The Postboy recalls his first day 
in court, and simultaneously, his first sad 
disillusionment with the Law. Living, as 
he did, in a County Seat, June Court time 
was the especial evcnt between Decora- 
tion Day and the Fourth. Then the smali, 
hcavily barred, wooden building below 
the Court House, houscd whatever per- 
sons were being hcld for trial. The P.B. 
madę surę he was around when Than 
Towsley, the jailor, walked up from his 
house with f the market basket containing 
food for the prisoners. Following him 
there might be a chance to see a prisoner 
reach out through the opening in the 
thick, heavily studded door, and take his 
laden tin piąte. He might see eyes shining 


through the grating and get a shiver ar 
the sound of a voice. 

But the great treat was attending court 
itself where one could get a good look at 
the prisoners at the bar, like Rufus Young, 
the famous horse thief, as innocent and 
ministerial looking a man as one could 
imagine. The first trial the P.B. recalls, 
attended in spite of parental warnings to 
the effect that it was no place for boys, 
involved a light-fingered resident of a 
neighboring yillage, who might well be 
of the class mentioned above, but who 
had overstepped. The P.B. was surę that 
no such kindly-looking, gray haired old 
gentleman, could be guilty of the crime 
charged, namely: stealing a generous 
quantity of salt pork from a neighbor’s 
cellar. Nothing of the trial is recalled but 
the finał announcement by the jury fore- 
man that our friend had been found inno¬ 
cent of the heinous crime with which he 
had been charged, so fitted the P.B.’s 
convictions that he wondered that the 
whole roomful didn’t rise up and shout 
for joy. Alas! Sitting on the seat nearest 
the door, our disillusionment came 
swiftly, along with the approach of the 
recently held prisoner and his lawyer. 
The lawyer was striding along closely held 
by the arm by his client who was wiping 
tears from his eyes with his free hand. As 
the pair went through the door we heard 
the lawyer say in a most unpleasant tonę. 
“There, damn you, I got you off this 
time. Next time put your own pork 
down.” 

AND LATER, when we were priv- 
ileged to sit in at the trial, or morę ac- 
curately, one of the many trials, of Rufus 
Young, who could not refrain from steal¬ 
ing horses, in the brief intervals he was 
out of jail, we were conyinced that a gray 
beard and a benevolent expression and a 
clerical coat, might all belong to a real 
live horse thief. The fact was that this time 
we happened to know the owner of the 
horses involved, and the very spot where 
he had been apprehcnded, to say nothing 
of having a speaking acquaintance with 
the arresting sheriff—he’d answered 
some of our innumcrable questions just as 
though we’d had a right to know. Mean- 
while the P.B. must relate that the jail, 
with its two celi doors madę of solid 
mapie plank four inches thick and studded 
with metal, into which he yentured only 
when it was having no guests and was 
open for airing, eventually proyed dis- 
illusionizing too. For one night, a prisoner 
jumped up and down on the floor, either 
for exercise or in anger, and suddenly 
found himself falling out of that jail. He 
went right through the floor and was 
never seen in the region again. end 
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WILDER DAM 


by BEYERLY HARRIS 


BI.ACK AND WHITE PHOTOGRAPHY BY EDWARD FISKE 


This Connecticut River project, now completed at a cost oj $ 16 , 000 , 000 , 
increases morę than sixfold the pozcer output at the historie Wilder Site. 


D 


artmouth is the best college 
by a dam site,” a student at 
Vermont’s neighbor college 
boasted after showing his parents around 
the college campus and driving them to 
the nearby Wilder Redevelopment to 
prove his point. 


The new $16,000,000 projcct of the 
New England Power Company is located 
approximately three-quarters of a mile 
downstream from the former dam in the 
“Wilder Narrows,” spanning the Con¬ 
necticut River bctwccn Wilder, Vermont 
and Lebanon, New Hampshire. It is 


similar in appearance to the Connecticut 
River Power Company dam at Mclndoes 
Falls, Vt., further up the river. The pond 
created by the new dam at Wilder is 46 
miles along the river extending to a point 
somc four miles below Wells River. This 
is about 27 miles longer than the pond 
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formed by rhe old Wilder Dam which 
extended upstream to the Fairlee-Orford 
Bridge. 

In preparation for the new lakę a few 
adjustments were necessary in nearby 
highways, culverts, sewers and telephone 
lines. The Ledyard Bridge between 
Norwich, Vt. and Hanover, N. H. was 
raised two feet ten inches at the Vermont 
end. About four miles north of Norwich, 
one-half mile of Boston and Maine Rai 1 - 
road track was elevated slightly. 

Work on the plant was begun over two 
years ago. At the peak of construction 
over five hundred men from nearby com- 
munities were employed to build this 
fourth largest hydro station in the New 
England Electric System. The station was 
built by United Engineers & Constructors, 
Inc. of Philadelphia in conjunction with 
the New England Power Service Com¬ 
pany of Boston. 

To accommodate the thousands of 
sightseers and kibitzers who journeyed 
to watch the progress of construction, the 
New England Power Company provided 
a parking lot with a glassed-in, heated 
grandstand as the “Roadside Superin- 
tendents’ Observation Platform.” This 
super observation post was used ex- 
tensively. Its guest book contains names 
and addresses of people from every corner 


of New England besides signatures of 
visitors from Alaska, China, Japan, 
Australia, South America and Africa. The 
visitors who came at night found their 
view aided a great deal by the batteries of 
multiple flood lights. 

From time to time the many visitors 
at the dam were greeted by affable John 
Gustafson who served as a guide and 
informant. John was kept busy explaining 
the technical functions of the different 
sections of the development and provided 
tactful answers to such queries as, “Which 
side of the dam is the pond going to be 
on?” and, “Is it true that the whole town 
of Wilder is going to be completely 
covered with water?” As an estimate John 
says that an average of 1500 people a 
week came to watch the construction in 
its various stages of development. Ali 
seemed interested in the tremendous size 
of the project and registered surprise 
when told that if all the cement in the 
dam were used to make a road, it would 
extend from Montpelier to New York 
City. John claims that of the many ques- 
tions he answered, one stands out all by 
itself. An apparent canoeing enthusiast in- 
quired: “Can I get permission from an 
official to ride my canoe through the dam?” 

With the completion of the dam the 
New England Power Company built an 


attractive yisitors’ house at the New 
Hampshire end of the dam. Ilere guests 
were to see attractive displays about the 
Wilder Station and a guide would explain 
the plant before taking the yisitors on a 
tour. However, new security regulations 
have madę it necessary to bar all yisitors 
from the dam and station during the State 
of national emergency. 

But not all the observing and kibitzing 
over the dam took place in the Roadside 
Superintendents’ post. For nearly eighr 
years the “Battle of Wilder Dam” was 
fought in the streets, on the farms and in 
the courthouse. Off and on, over a five- 
year period, construction was delayed 
and costs increased while arguments that 
filled 2634 pages of transcripts were heard 
by three State and two federal com- 
missions in an effort to decide whether 
or not to grant licenses. 

The opponents of the dam feared that 
the 385 foot elevation above mean sea 
level (16 feet higher than the old dam) 
would unnecessarily flood and ruin 
yaluable farmland. The Power Company 
argued that the loss would be morę than 
met by the increased value of the hydro 
electric development. The total area 
flooded in both Vermont and New Hamp¬ 
shire is 1145 acres. 

It was near the site of this modern 


Head table at the dedication dinner after completion of the dam included (left to right) R. L. Nelson, V. Pres., N. E. Power Co.; E. A. Dow . 
Pres., N. E. Power Service Co.; W. G. White, Chairman, N. H. Water Resources Board; R. B. Howland, Exec. Vice Pres., United Engineers 
and Constructors, Inc.; E. H. Hunter, Chairman, N. H. Public Service Comm.; A. E. LaCroix, Exec. V. Pres., N. E. Power Sernice Co; 
Sherman Adams , Gov. of N. H.; Irwin L. Moore, Pres., N. E. Electric System; H. ]. Arthur, then Gov. of Vt.; A. E. Pope, V. Pres., N. 
E. Power Co.; ]. P. Johnson, Lieut. Gov. of Vt.; T. G. Dignan, Pres., Narragansett Electric Co.: N. H. Press , Chairman, Vt. Public 

Service Comm.; and A. W. Bar stów, V. Pres., N. E. Power Co. 
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hydro electric project that the raft of a 
band of the famous Rogers’ Rangers was 
wrecked in the White River Falls on their 
return from the expedition against the 
St. Francis Indians. Rogers, with a smali 
party of Rangers, separated from the rest 
of his men and arrived at a junction of the 
Connecticut River where it was planned 
that they would meet a commissary de- 
tachment with provisions from Charles- 
town, N. H. Feeling that the separated 
group had either been destroyed or was 
taking a different route, the commissary 
gave up waiting for them and went back 
down the river to Charlestown. No sooner 
had they started back when the tired and 
starved Rangers reached the junction to 
find only the smoking embers of a fire and 
no provisions. Not willing to give up, 
Rogers built a raft and with Captain 
Ogden and one of his Rangers started 
down the Connecticut for food. The 
hazards of this journey are told in the 
following excerpt from his own records: 

“The current carried us down the stream 
in the middle of the river, where we en- 
deavoured to keep our wretched vessel by 
such paddles as we had madę out of smali 
trees, or spires split and hewed. The second 
day we reached White River Falls, and 
very narrowly escaped being carried over 
them by the current. Our little remains of 
strength however enabled us to land, and to 
march by them. At the bottom of these falls, 
while Capt. O^den and the Ranger hunted 
for red squirrels for a refreshment, who had 
the good fortunę likewise to kill a partridge, 

1 artempted the forming of a new raft for 
our further conveyance. Being not able to 
cut down trees, I burnt them down, and then 
burnt them off at proper lengths. This was 
our third day’s work after leaving our com- 
panions. The next day we got our materials 
together, and completed our raft, and 
floated with the stream again till we came to 
Wattockquitchey Falls, which are about 
fifty yards in length: here we landed, and 
by a withe madę of hazel bushes, Capt. 
Ogden held the raft, till I went to the 
bottom, prepared to swim in and board it 
when it came down, and if possible paddle 
it ashore, this being our only resource for 
life, as we were not able to make a third 
raft in case we had lost this. I had the good 
fortunę to succeed, and the next morning 
we embarked, and floated down the stream 
to within a smali distance of No. 4 where we 
found somemen cuttingoff timber, who gave 
us the first relief, and assisted us to the fort, 
from whence I dispatched a canoe with 
provisions, which reached the men at Cohase 
four days after, which (agreeable to mv 
engagement) was the tenth after I left them.” 

The earliest known dam built in the 
Wilder arca was a wing dam constructed 
in 1785 which was used by smali mills 
for grinding grain, sawing wood and 
similar purposes. In 1795 the Yermont 


Legislature granted a charter to “The 
Proprietors of White River Falls” con- 
taining the right to build a canal and 
bridge. No work was done however until 
a company was incorporated under a 
New Hampshire Act in 1807 entitled 
“An Act Granting to Mills Olcott the 
Privilege of Locking White River Falls.” 
This gave Mr. Olcott and his associates 
“The exclusive privilege of cutting canals 
and locking said falls and rendering 
Connecticut River navigable for boats 
and lumber from the head of said falls at 
the upper bar so called to the foot of the 
falls at the lower bar of the same, com- 
monly called “Phelps Bar’,” provided the 
canal was completed within six years 
from the time the act was passed. 

In 1810 a dam was erected with two 
separate canals and locks at a cost of 
about $40,000. Business was poor at the 
start but when navigation of the river 
was at its height it became quite profitable. 
After the Passumpsic Division of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad was built, 
however, the canal was no longer used 
and a few years later a flood carried the 
dam away. This area was then used for 
little morę than a pienie resort until 1880 
when the water rights were purchased 
by the Wilder Brothers, paper manu- 
facturers from Boston. They built a crib- 
work dam at the upper falls in 1882. This 
dam was replaced in 1926 by a concrete 
structure located slightly downstream. 
The power developed was utilized for 
paper mili purposes until the mili ceased 
operation in 1927. From that time on it 
was used solely to furnish electricity for 
the local area. 

Now once again the vicinity near the 
White River Falls is being used as a 
pienie area. The Power Company has 
equipped two pienie groves near the dam 
with fireplaces, benches and toilet facili- 
ties. One grove is on the Vermont side 
and one in New Hampshire. Boating and 
swimming are attractions on the new 46 
mile pond and there are opportunities for 
fishing as well. The Dartmouth College 
rowing squad is waiting eagerly to capi- 
talize on the size of the pond. Jim Smith, 
the Dartmouth rowing coach, optimisti- 
cally said: “As I see it, the new dam at 
Wilder will improve all Dartmouth row¬ 
ing bv at least 100 per cent.” 

The physical aspects of the Redevelop- 
ment at Wilder include earth embank- 
ments about 1100 feet long, a concrete 
spillway dam 537 feet long, a non-over- 
flow concrete dam 205 feet in length 
and a powerhouse and concrete intake 
section 200 feet in length. The spillway 
section has six taintor gates and two 
skimmer gates used for passing refuse 


Above. Lawrence Adams opens the last 
switch i?7 the old Wilder plant. George 
Rogers looks at meters. 


Above is the blast that first breached the 
old dam. Below. A clam shell bucket on a 
crane removes debris after dismantling and 
demolition of the old plant. 























Above is the site of the Wilder redevelopment looking upstream from 
the Vermont side prior to the start of construction of the new dam. 


Above. Part of the first cojferdam which held back the nuoater , 
thus enabling workers to lay the foundation for the actual dam. 



Above. Upstream view of south end of Above. Taintor gate section showing a 
spillway section and earth embankment wali. temporary cojferdam in right foregroimd. 


Below. Carpenters put finishing touches on Below. This air view shows the completed 
wooden forms which were later put in place dam which was founded on ledge with 
to mold concrete for the immense draft tubę. 2too-foot earth embankments at both ends. 


























With completion of the powerhouse , above, installation of interim 
eąuipment including two 16^00 kil owa tt generator s was begun . 


Above. An overhead traveling crane capable of handling 130 tons 
moves the No. 2 rotor into the Wilder powerhouse. Below. Looking 
down intn the depths of No. 2 wheel pit at the Wilder Station. 


Above. Workmen direct the crane as it lowers into place the turbinę 
shaft , runner and head cover of No. 2 unit. Below. The runner of 
one of two waterwheels is lowered into the wheel pit after assembly 



































and four flashboard sections. There are 
two waterwhcels rated at 23,700 horse- 
power each, one in Vermont and the other 
in New Hampshire. The twin generators 
dircctly above the waterwheels are rated 
at 16,500 kilowatts for a total capacity 
of 33,000 kilowatts (the old plant at 
Wilder had a 5000 kilowatt capacity). 
Normally all the overflow is taken care 
of by the taintor gates but in the event 
of a large flood the flashboard sections 
are raiscd to give added spillway capacity. 
When completely opencd up the dam 
will pass a flood 75 per cent greatcr than 
the record flood of 1936. 

The power gencrated at Wilder Station 
goes out on six power lines. Five of these 
lines connect to distribution companies, 
the Green Mountain Power Corporation, 
Central Vcrmont Public Scrvice Corpora¬ 
tion and Granite State Electric Company. 
The sixth linę is a iio,ooo-volt trans- 
mission tie which connects with the 
Bellows Falls Station of New England 
Power Company. It is used two ways— 
to bring in steam-generated electricity 
from New England Electric System plants 
during periods of Iow water and to send 
surplus electricity out during periods of 
good river flow. 

This newest hydro eleetrie station in 
New England went into fuli operation on 
Novembcr 29, 1950 when former Gov- 
ernor I larold J. Arthur of Vcrmont and 
Govcrnor Sherman Adams of New I lamp- 
shire pressed idcntical buttons to start 
the two hugc generators. end 
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Above. When the Wilder Dam was dedicated on November 29, 1950 Harold 
/. Arthur , then Govemor oj Vermont ( left ), President Irwin L. Moore of New 
England Electric System ( center) and Govemor Sherman Adams of New Hamp¬ 
shire took part in the ceremonies. The 'uertical ribbon below Pres. Moore marks the 
Vermont—New Hampshire bemndary. 


Below. New England Power Company officials , State and city representatives and 
the press watched the new station go on the linę during the dedication ceremonies. 























OKFIELD 
FLOATING 
BRIDGE 


Mack Dericl 


Ł long with the covered bridge an- 
other old American landmark is 
L JL fast moving into oblivion. At one 
time there were several floating bridges 
in New England but today the one over 
Colt’s Pond in the picturesque little village 
of Brookfield, Vermont, is believed to be 
the only one still floating and still in use. 

The present bridge built in 1936 by the 
town of Brookfield and the State of 
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Vermont jointly at a cost of approx- 
imately 512,000, is fifth of its kind to be 
floated over this narrow pond sińce 1810. 
A much morę substantial structure than 
its predecessors, it is designed to carry 
a ten ton load and to last for fifty years. 


It comprises 320 feet over all with a 
roadway and two sidewalks buoyed up 
by 380 oak barrels fastened in a rigid 
floating section 294 feet long. Exactly 
72,500 board feet of creosoted timber 
were used in its construction and the 
barrels were hot-dipped in tar. Thirty 
foot ramps provide access to the float from 
either shore. The framework of the bridge 
is madę with 12 x 12 timbers and the 


This picture of the old bridge was taken in 1912. 

Patch’8 Studio, Randolp 





























Abner Coleman , Stale Highway Dept. 

The new bridge was constructed out from shore to facilitate the 
work. The old bridge , minus its railing, is in the background. 



Abner Coleman, State Highway Depi 

The floor was madę oj 4" x 4" planks laid with openjoints, 

Oak barrels , dipped in hot tar , were chained inpockets between beams. 


deck is madę of 4 x 4 timbers laid with 
quarter inch open joints. Groups of 50 
galion oak barrels are chained in the 
pockets formcd by the longitudinal and 
transverse members. In order to stiffen 
the entire floating section into a rigid 
unit, metal splices were used between the 
longitudinal beams. The pond is com- 
paratively smali and well sheltered from 
the wind. The water level remains fairly 
constant, which makes it easy to keep the 
bridge in position. Variations in water 
level are compensated for by flexible 
sliding joints between ramps and float. 

At the time of the building of the new 
bridge, the State highway department 
offered to replace it with a bridge of 
morę modern design but the townspeople 
refused the offer. Possibly they were 
thinking back to the reason for that first 
floating bridge built in 1810. 

The legend goes that the early settlers 
of the hill farms of Brookfield had to go 
around the long, narrow pond in order to 



the ice which could be used as a pontoon 
bridge when the ice melted to avoid 
another such catastrophe. 

This first crude bridge across the pond 
was built as a private enterprise but was 
so well liked by the town of Brookfield 
that in 1826 it was madę part of Brook¬ 
field’ s road system. But as time wore on 
improvements had to be madę. For one 
thing the bridge would do well enough 
when the logs were dry but as soon as 
they became watersoaked a new layer 
of logs had to be laid over the old ones. 
After a few years and many layers of 
logs it was seen that some morę practical 
way must be found to buoy up the bridge. 
In 1884 Orlando Ralph devised a way of 
buoying it with kerosene barrels. This 
is the system still in use today. 

The townspeople of Brookfield are 
proud of their floating bridge, and well 
they may be, for it is a monument to the 
resourcefulness and ingenuity of the early 
settlers of Brookfield. end 


The new floating section was stijjened into 
a rigid unit by metal splices joining the 
i2 n x 12" longitudinal beams and towed 
into its permanent position. 



The bridge is located just off the main road 
from Boston and New York to Montpelier. 


reach the village. This pond was too wide 
to bridge with a single span and had a 
deep mud bottom that madę the sinking 
of pierś impractical. In the winter Crossing 
the pond on the ice afforded a short cut 
to the village but it was a hazardous 
undertaking with the arrival of the first 
warm March winds. 

One morę courageous than cautious 
soul found this out to his undoing one 
Spring. Being loath to go around the pond 
he took a chance on the thin ice, broke 
through and was drowned. This tragedy 
dccided Luther Adams and some ncigh- 
bors to build a simple raft-likc bridge on 



The completed bridge has a 12' road way, 
two fl sidewalks and is designed for a 
load of about 10 tons. Ali timbers were 
pressure treated with creosote. 

Grace Brouillette 
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L'art of the Brigham herd grazes in lush pastwę. In the right background are some of the buildings oj the 14.7-year-old homesteaa 
averageproduction of the history making Brigham herd for 104 cows is 11,703 Ibs. milk testing 3.3% with milking performed twice dc 
is the first and only ioo-cow herd of any breed to average 600 Ibs. of butterfat regardless of the number of times milked daily . 


Lakę Champlain and the distant Adirondacks lend a 
spectacular background for these healthy young heifers. 
















Famoas on Two Continents 


by W. Arthur Simpson 

COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY BY WARREN CASE 


T his is the story of a Vermonter 
who attained high distinction in the 
political and business life of his 
native State but who reaped his greatest 
reward and satisfaction from tilling the 
soil and the breeding of livestock. Know- 
ing that the greatest of earth’s riches come 
from the brown soil, he has madę morę 
than two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before. He will leave his land 
richer than Mother Naturę had madę it 
in a million years. His achievement in 
breeding livestock of great producing 
ability has been internationally recog- 
nized. He illustrates the old adage “if a 
man build a better mouse trap than his 
neighbor, though he live in the depth of 
the forest, the world will beat a path to 
his door.” 

This is the story of Elbert Brigham, for 
eleven years Vermont’s Commissioner of 
Agriculture, three term member of 
Congress, President of the National Life 
Insurance Company of Montpelier, Ver- 
mont, first and last a farmer. 

Farmer Brigham became such by in- 
heritance which is a recognized trait in 
our agricultural history. One hundred and 
forty seven years ago his great grand- 
father, Paul Brigham, a Rcvolutionary 
soldier, lived in Marlboro, Massachusetts. 
In 1803, as so many other soldiers had 
done, he packed his mcager belongings on 
an oxsled, took his family and emigrated 
to the new State, Vermont. He leased a 
137 acre farm adjaccnt to Lakę Champlain 
at St. Albans from Levi Allen, brother of 
Ethan Allen. This farm is the nucleus of 
Brigham farm as it exists today, plus 
about 500 additional acres. Our pioneer- 
ing ancestors laid great stress on the 
pursuit of happiness, they did not attempt 
to guarantee it. Happiness and prosperity 
had to be earned by long hours of un- 
relenting toil. On the farm acąuired by 


Paul Brigham, Elbert Brigham was born. 
This is the successive Brigham Farm 
ownership: 

Paul Brigham 1803-1838 

William D. Brigham 1838-1875 

Sanford J. Brigham 1875-1913 

Continuity of family ownership is a 
proud heritage in Vermont. 

Elbert S. Brigham came into the owner¬ 
ship of this farm in 1913 and laid in a 
modest foundation of registered Jersey 
cattle. From this foundation was de- 
veloped the present herd which produces 
an average of nearly two tons of rich milk 
(2000 quarts) every day in the year. But 
the influence of good husbandship at this 
establishment goes far beyond the daily 
yield of milk. This milk is produced by 
a superior herd of pure bred Jerseys whose 
producing ability and transmitting quali- 
ties are a matter of inheritance. It stands 
high, very high, in the dairy world. This 
is the highest yielding high test herd of 
over 100 cows of any breed in America. 
In figures, this means an average on 104 
cows of 11,703 pounds milk, 616 pounds 
butter fat in one year and an average of 
9,892 pounds of milk, 517 pounds of 
butterfat for thirteen successive years. 
To the agricultural economist this means 
a production about three times greater 
than the average production of the milk 
cows of America. To the dairy cattle 
specialist it represents the breeding and 
rearing on this farm of no less than 126 
cows that have produced morę than a ton 
of gold (butterfat) in four consecutive 
years, or an average of 500 pounds 
butterfat a year. 

It seems particularly appropriatc that 
Vermont, a great dairy State, where the 
cow population outnumbers the human 
population, should have the premier butter 
producing herd of the nation. 

Let us consider for a moment, the 


importance of diet in the history of 
civilization. It is a matter of record that the 
greatest nations of the world have been 
nations that fed on a livestock diet, milk, 
butter and meats. They have been the 
most healthful nations and the greatest 
conquerors. Malthus, an old-time econo¬ 
mist, visualized a time to come when the 
people of the earth would die of starva- 
tion. He believed that the population 
would increase beyond the ability of the 
land to nourish. He advocated a voluntary 
limitation on population thinking the 
fertility of the soil would be exhausted. 

Man has indeed been very prodigal 
with the bounties of naturę. Mr. Brigham 
has an answer to the fears of Malthus. 
He has been no soil robber. Milk, the 
greatest balanced food known to man, is 
being produced by Mr. Brigham and 
many others on land which is continually 
growing richer and morę productive 
through livestock. Through a system of 
care and cultivation his land yields grass 
abundantly. Grass is that most beneficient 
of all crops, without which the people of 
the earth would perish. Good livestock, 
morę efficient than the machines of 
industry, turns grass and grains into 
milk, an ideał food utilized by all man- 
kind from the cradle to the grave. More- 
over, this is accomplished not through the 
use of man-made riches but through the 
skills and efforts of the owner and his 
men. Truły, as an old English proverb 
has it, “the foot of the owner manures the 
land.” 

Here is the picture. There are certain 
professions such as law, engineering, 
medicine, etc., which yield large financial 
rewards to those who succeed in them. 
The profession of agriculture has not 
customarily been regarded as one yielding 
comparable returns. During the past two 
decades there has been quite a revolution 
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Air. Brigham and Gen. Algr. Dnpre in a newly moim. hay field. 
Hay , grass silage and pasture are the base of the feeding program. 


Cesaire Lacoste, shown uoith a Ton of Gold cow, kas been Herdsman 
for 23 years and is largely responsible for the herd's excellent health. 


in agricultural methods. New machinery 
has been developed which, while it has 
saved labor, is at the same time expensive, 
in fact too expensive to warrant its pur- 
chase in a smali operation. For this reason 
Mr. Brigham added adjoinincr land to the 
farm so that he would have a large enough 
unit to warrant the purchase of labor 


saving machinery to do their work. The 
buildings have been madę over and 
modernized, and new varieties of seed 
and new methods used as they have been 
developed by research at experiment 
stations and on farms. The result has been 
a very satisfactory financial outcome. 

The Brigham Farm takes pride in the 


fact that its accomplishments and achieve- 
ments are within the reach of any practical 
farmer. Its livestock is housed in no 
palatial buildings with chromium fittings. 
It is housed in buildings erected many 
years ago, modernized in a practical and 
prudent manner. But its accomplishments 
represent many years of good farm 


Eight daughters of “ Volunteer Dipsy Standard," be- Lilac Remus Unrhaled Zara, typical Ton of Gold cow, 
Iow, average 12,318 Ibs. milk and 394. Ibs. butterfat. prodneed 2,130 Ibs. butterfat in 4 cmsecutroe test years. 

(Słrohmeyer and Carpenter) ^ 
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Left. Brigham cows at breakfast. Years of experience in land improvement and crop rotation under the capable supcrvision 
of General Manager Edmund Dupre and Crop Production Manager P. R. Spooner have resulted in top ąuality pastures 
easily accessible to the milking herd. Right. The conjos are milked twice daily in the stanchions. During the cold njointer 
months they are kept in the stanchions on 'well bedded platforms but are let out daily for exercise. 


Buildings on the farm are not elaborate. Those on acquired farms adjacent to the old homestead have been kept intact 
r with some imt)rovements and additions. While the Brigham farm methods of herd improvement have been inexpensive 
they have been slower in producing results than zcould have been possible had resources been available for the purchase 
of high producing animals at the outset. But the methods used are uoithin the reach of any one of YermonPs farmers. 
























About the author . . . 


W. Arthur Simpson was born in 
Lyndon, Vermont. Actively inter- 
ested in his town and State he has 
served as school director, selectman 
and moderator in Lyndon, two terms 
in the House of Representatives and 
one term in the Senate. He was a 
member of the Old Age Assistance 
Commission for 12 years and its 
director for nine years. In 1947 this 
commission was absorbed by the new 
Department of Social Welfare and he 
was appointed Commissioner, the 
position in which he now serves the 
State. Despite this imposing record 
of government service when asked 
his occupation he replies “Farmer” 
and well he may. Along with his 
other interests he owns and operates 
the Wilder Farm in Lyndonville 
which has been in the family for 160 
years and is known the country over 
for its Milking Shorthorns. He has 
been an officer and director of several 
national farm organizations and his 
opinions on agricultural matters are 
widely respected. 


management, careful selection of the best 
as determined by records, the use of the 
best sires possible to obtain and then 
careful proving for transmitting ability 
of high production. Some of them came 
from far off Oregon. Morę selection, the 
improvement of fields and pastures, the 
gathering and preservation of the best 
hay and silage at just the right time, an 
unrelenting program of animal health and, 
finally and most important of all, a real 
liason between the owner, Elbert Brig- 
ham, the manager, Edmund Dupre, the 
herdsman, Cesare Lacoste and Philip 
Spooner, manager of crop production. 
Here is a real team. 

Good management, good breeding, cow 
testing, drainage, pasturc and hayland 
improvement, fertilization, silos and mod¬ 
ern farm equipment are the things to 
which I allude in farm language and which 
farmers understand. But to the layman 
who thinks of farms in terms of milk, 
butter, eggs and meat, long hours and a 
seven day week, Brigham Farm should 
be a shining example of American agri- 
culture today—an agriculture which pro- 
vides the best food at the lowest com- 
parative cost of any nation in the world, 
feeding one hundred and fifty million of 
its own people with an abundance left 
over for the less fortunate of others lands. 

It is an agriculture which has met the 
challenge of modern times, imposed by an 
industrial civilization, with fewer acres 
and fewer hands, a great vocation sym- 
bolic of the fact that progress depends 
not on the bounties of naturę but on the 
skills and energies of man. end 


Brigham Farm Statistcis 

1. Size of hcrd: 225 total (120 cows 
in milk, 105 herd sires and young 
stock). 

2. Value of herd: $85,000 to 
$ 100,000. 

3. Jersey strains at farm: Sophie 
Tormentor, Sybil and others. 

4. Herd sires in use now: 

Sybil Ashburn Baronet Owi, 
396681, A. J. C. C. Senior Superior 
Sire. 65 daughters average 117 27 
lbs. milk, 5.5%, 642 lbs. fat. 70 
daughters classified average 82.50. 
Lilac Remus Unrivaled, 409293, A. 
/. C. C. Senior Superior Sire. 27 
daughters average 11326 lbs. milk, 
5.3%, 604 lbs. fat. 28 daughters 
classified average 84.82. 

Volunteer Dipsy Standard, 494316, 
U. S. D. H. /. A. Proved. 8 daugh¬ 
ters average 12518 lbs. milk, 
4.7 %, 594 lbs. fat. Difference, 
daughters over dams, 2149 lbs. 
milk, .6% and 45 lbs. fat. 

June Yolunteer Confident , 470943, 
A. /. C. C. Average actual lacta- 
tion records of ist 6 unselected 
daughters: 9380 lbs. milk, 5.6%, 
523 lbs. fat. 

Remus Rex Lily Prince, 471121. 
HIR record of first 3 daughters 
to complete lactation: 2 years, 
305 days, 10524 lbs. milk, 5.3%, 
586 lbs. fat. 

5. Total acreage of farm: 640 

6. Acreage reserved for pasture: 180 

7. Acreage reserved for crops: 297 

8. Crops grown: 700 tonsgrass silage 

400 tons corn silage 
300 tons of hay 

9. No. of employees: about 14 (7 
houses on farm occupied by the 8 
families employed). 
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Corning home from pasture on a hot sumrner aftemoon. Every cow in - 
the entire herd was bred . bom and developed on the one farm. 


The herd is divided into smali sections and pastnred in various fields. These, below, are Ton of Gold winners. From all over North 
American and even South America reąuestsfor seed stock to work improvevtent in countless other herds have been madę to the Brigham Farm. 




























The paintings by this 
obscure Vermont-born 
artist and hwentor , re- 
discovered by the New- 
ark (N. J.) Museum , 
are nożu receiving de- 
layed recognition after 
morę than a century. 


Courlesy of the Newark Museum 

Photograph of Oliver Tar beli Eddy takrn in Philadelphia in the i86ns. 


OLIYER TAR BELL EDDY 


by Edith Hudson Bishop 


I t is a well-known fact that many painters, over- 
shadowed by their morę spectacular contemporaries, 
have been relegated to obscurity after death, only 
to be “rediscovered” many years later, when the pcr- 
spective of time has shown the lasting quality of their 
work. Such a man is the Vermont artist, 01 iver Tarbell 
Eddy, whose portraits and family groups are now achiev- 
ing a delayed recognition which establishes their painter 
firmly in the annals of American art history. 

Bom in the town of Weathersfield, Windsor County, 


Vermont, he became an itinerant artist of more-than- 
average ability, and an inventor of some distinction. Then 
the world forgot him. Why? Bccause he carelessly 
neglected to sign his paintings, and patented only two of 
his inventions, neither of which met with public rccogni- 
tion. In 1947 a lucky accidcnt revivcd his namc in Newark, 
New Jersey, where he had worked for some years. The 
Newark Museum received by bequest a large group 
portrait of four childrcn, painted in a delightfully intimate 
style, showing a corner of an American Empire parlor 
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with billowing red curtains, table covered with gold- 
fringed red tablecloth, geometrie rug on the floor, the 
family cat asleep under the table. The name of the artist? 
Family correspondence said it was OHver Tarbell Eddy. 
Who was he^ A diligent search for information revealed 
almost nothing about his career. He was recorded as the 
author of a portrait in Baltimore. He was said to have 
worked in New York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, as 
well as in Newark. He patented an early form of type- 
writer. Nothing else. 

The writer took advantage of a summer holiday trip 
to poke into New Hampshire and Vermont where a few 
clues had been unearthed. Mr. Harold Goddard Rugg, 
Assistant Librarian of Dartmouth College, was most 
hclpful. He had written an article some years before on 
Isaac Eddy, pioneer printer of Vermont, and maker of 
seven engravings for the first cdition of the Vermont 
Bibie, published in 1812. He stated that Ohver was the 
son of Isaac, but could give no additional information. 
He referred the writer to the late Reverend Raymond 
Beardslee of Springfield and Weathersfield Center, 
Yermont, an acknowledged authority on the history and 
early artifacts of Weathersfield Township. Followed an 
exciting chase to Ascutneyyille, up the mountain to 
Weathersfield Center, only to find that Mr. Beardslee 
had just departed for Springfield. On the way to Spring¬ 
field, a stop was madę at Perkinsville where the Township 
records are kept. Mrs. Victoria Salmond, then Town Clerk 
of Weathersfield, and her husband were unstinting in their 
efforts, bringing out the bulky tomes which recorded the 
births, deaths, land transactions, and other yaluable 
information relating to the early history of the Town. 
Unfortunately the vital statistics for the years 1786-1800 
were missing, but a survey was found of the little hamlet 
of Greenbush, locating Isaac Eddy’s printing establish¬ 
ment on the east side of the four corners. A plan of the 
old Eddy burying ground just outside Greenbush was 
also found, where Newbury Eddy, founder of the family 
in Vermont, lies buried. 

Pursuing Mr. Beardslee to Springfield, he, too, re- 
sponded with characteristic Vcrmont cordiality, and re- 
yealcd a wcalth of knowlcdge about the early history of 
Weathersfield. Unfortunately he had never heard of the 
artist, O. T. Eddy. He referred to two descendants of 
Isaac Eddy, Howard Nash, and Mrs. Marjorie Nash 
Ludlow, of North Bcnnington, Vermont, and there our 
chariot wheels next carried us. Again the unfailingly kind 
response, but Mrs. Ludlow could give no information. 
Finally two granddaughtcrs of Ohver Tarbell Eddy were 
located ncar Clear Spring, Maryland, and there the chase 
finally came to an cnd. Mrs. William Frantz and Miss 
Mildred Adams had records which gave correct genealogi- 
cal data. They also had several paintings by their grand- 
father which seryed to identify others in Newark and 


Baltimore. This is the story, pieced together from family 
records and other sources: 

Oliyer Tarbell Eddy was a seventh generation descend- 
ant of Samuel Eddy, Pilgrim, who landed at Plymouth in 
1630. Ofiver’s grandfather, Newbury Eddy, moved from 
Salisbury, Connecticut, to Thetford, Vermont, about 
1770, and from Thetford to Weathersfield where he died 
in 1815. His son Isaac, born in Weathersfield in 1777, 
married first, Lucy Tarbell, by whom he had eight 
children, born in Weathersfield, and second, Susannah 
Foster, by whom he had five children, born in Troy, New 
York. OHver was the oldest son, and second child, born 
on November 14, 1799, in Weathersfield, presumably 
in the little hamlet of Greenbush. 

Isaac tried his hand at many things, including portrait 
painting, inventing, and printing. He bought the old 
Stephen Daye Press, the first printing press in America, 
which was set up at Harvard College in 1639, and on 
which the now famous Bay Psalm Book was printed. 
When Isaac acquired the press, it was known as the 
Dresden Press. The first press in Vermont, it had bcen 
used in Dresden (now Hanover, New Hampshire), later 
in three or four other Vermont villages. It is now in the 
Vermont Historical Society Museum in Montpelier. 

Ohver apparently received his only training from his 


Engrawng macie by Eddy depicting the death of General Pikę at 
Lower York during the War of 1812. The datę of this engraving 
has been placed at 1814 which would mean that Eddy was fifteen 
years old when he madę it. Loaned by Holman Print Shop , Boston. 


Courtesy of Newark Museum 
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Map of New Hampshire with inset oj Bel Iow s Falls by Eddy. 
Published in Walpole in 1817. Engraving loaned by R. Kohoord, 
Old Settler Book Shop , Walpole , N. H. 


father whom he assisted in his printing establishment, the 
son, according to an old newspaper clipping, doing the 
engraving. Here he must have madę his first recorded 
copperplate engraving, a crude but decorative piece called 
“The Death of General Pikę at Lower York.” This 
records an incident in the War of 1812, when General 
Pikę, discoverer of Pike’s Peak, and temporarily in 
command of the American troops who were attacking the 
British stronghold at York (now Toronto), was killed 
by a piece of falling rock just as the Americans were 
breaking in. The owner of the print, Mr. Richard Hol- 
man, of Boston, dates it about 1814, which would indicate 
the prodigious age of fifteen years for the maker. The 
only other engraving known at present from 01iver’s 
hands is a folio map of New Hampshire with an inset 
showing a “View of Bellows Falls and Mansion House 
Hotel taken from the Western Bank.” This was published 
in Walpole, New Hampshire in 1817. 


These are all the known facts we have at present 
about 01 iver’s activities in Yermont. However, he painted 
from memory in later years a landscape of the scenes of 
his childhood. This presumably shows the beautiful 
valley in which the hamlet of Greenbush is located, with 
lush meadow lands, winding stream, and some sheep in 
the foreground, possibly the famous Merino sheep for 
which Weathersfield is noted. The single white house 
may easily be the Eddy homestead. A younger brother of 
01 iver’s, George Washington Eddy, further describes 
the scene in a poem written to celebrate his brother 
Thomas Jefferson Eddy’s seventieth birthday (published 
in the Waterford, New York Advertiser, May 17, 1879): 

“Brother, it seems but yesterday 
Gleesome we chased the butterfly, 

Beside the brook plucked wild flowers gay, 

To childhood’s sport did testify. 

To youth from childhood swift time spęd 
Mid lofty hills and meadows broad 
Where towering ’Scutney lifts his head, 

Beside its base our homestead stood.” 

We do not know when 01 iver left Vermont. His 
father moved his family to Troy, New York, in 1826, 
where he engaged in the manufacture of printers’ inks. 
Ohver, however, had left Vermont before this datę, as 
he married in Newburgh, New York, in 1822, Jane Maria 
Burger, daughter of T. Burger, silversmith. The next 
news we have of him is in New York City, where he is 
listed in city directories from 1826 to 1829 as a portrait 
and miniaturę painter. He exhibited a portrait in the 
National Academy of Design in 1827. 

His next move was to Elizabeth, New Jersey, where a 
son was born in 1831, and a daughter in 1834. The evi- 
dence for his residence there is found in the (Elizabeth- 
Town) New Jersey Journal of January 20, 1835: “O. T. 
Eddy has resumed his former profession of portrait and 
miniaturę painting. A specimin of his work may be seen 
at Bryant’s Book Storę. . . . Mr. Eddy is now living in the 
northem part of town.” 

Ohver next appears in Newark, New Jersey, where he 
is listed in city directories as a portrait and miniaturę 
painter from 1835 to 1841. Here he painted several 
portraits of the Rankin family, as well as numerous other 
portraits. Here also, for the first time, as far as we know, 
he introduced the most characteristic feature of his paint- 
ings, a wavy gold-fringed curtain in the left or right 
background. This gold-fringed curtain almost amounts 
to a signature. 

By 1842 Eddy was in Baltimore where he is again 
listed in city directories as a portrait painter. The 
portraits known from these years are much morę sophis- 
ticated and technically assured, but show a continued 
interest in poetic characterization, period interiors, and 
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Courtesy of the Newark Museum 


Above. Portrait of Phebe Annę Rankin painted with oils on wood 
panel in 1839. Below. Portrait of Janc Rebecca Gnffth painted 
in oils on wood panel a bont 1844. 

Courtesy of Maryland Historical Society 




Courtesy of the Newark Museum 


Above. Four y owi gest cliii dren of William Rankin of Newark 
in oils on canvas in 1838. Below. Mrs. Israel Griffith painted in 
oil on wood panel about 1844. 

Courtesy of Maryland Historical Society 
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Courtesy of Baltimore Museum of Art 

This portrait of six of the children of Israel and Sarah Ann Griffith of Baltimore was painted in oils on canvas about 184.4. The datę of the 
painting was determined by the age of the baby seated on thefloor. She was bom in 1842. The family cat which appears in many of Eddy s 
painting is curled up under the chair. The original is now in the collections of the Maryland Historical Society. 


details of costume. The family cat which appears in the 
portrait of the Rankin children (Newark), is found again 
in that of the Griffith children. 

Toward the end of his stay in Baltimore, Eddy became 
interested in inventions, and apparently the greater part 
of the remainder of his life was devoted to scientific rather 
than artistic activities. He lavished three heartbreaking 
years on the invention of a typewriter, or typographcr, 
as he called it. He took out a patent on November 1 2, 
1850 for this machinę, which he said “was designed to 
furnish the means of substituting printed lctters and signs 
for written ones in the transaction of everyday business.” 
According to family tradition, the first letter written on 
this machinę was sent to the President, who expressed his 
appreciation, but thought “such a device would never 
come into much use.” After writing to various Govern- 
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ment departments and receiving no reply, Eddy apparently 
gave up hope, for he wrote from Philadelphia in 1850: 
“After the mortifying rebuke of the Government of my 
own Country, in not responding to my application for a 
test of its utility in the Departments, I had not sufficient 
courage to make a similar request of any foreign Govem- 
ments, and therefore had abandoned all hope of the ap¬ 
plication of the typographer to any useful purpose what- 
ever. x\nd the ultimate of my undertaking consists in 
having learned something of the notion, spirit, and sub- 
stance of my own dear Country.” 

Eddy lived in Philadelphia from 1850 until his death on 
October 8, 1868. During these years he is recorded as 
painting a few portraits, and exhibiting at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, but his major interest 
was inventing. He filed a claim with the Patent Office in 






















1859 f° r an improvement m cofłee pots. The improve- 
ment consisted of an “annular cone-shaped deflecting 
piąte, restingon the bottomof a pot and arrangcd in respect 
to a cone-shaped tubę and a per fora ted piąte.’' In othcr 
words, Eddy had anticipated the modern coffee percolator. 

His other inventions which he, however, neglected to 
patent, included a method of making cork linoleum, a 
barrcl-making machinę, a cartridge belt, and a device for 
raising and lowering sails. It is said that at a demonstration 
of the last-named on the Philadelphia waterfront the sailors 
threatencd to go on strike, as the time and labor saved 
would have put them out of work. 

The photograph of Eddy, presented to the Newark 
Museum by his granddaughters, shows us a man for 
whom life was a serious and rather frustrating affair. 
That his talents were not unrecognized during his life- 


time is attested by two references in Baltimore newspapers 
shortly after his death. In the first, he is referred to as 
“possessing morę than ordinary powers; a nomadic 
painter of large numbers of portraits in homes here and 
there over Maryland and in the City.” The second article 
States that he “was among the very best of Baltimore 
portrait painters, and achieved a reputation in that special 
branch of art which madę his name famous.” It is to be 
hoped that the belated recognition granted him in the 
exhibition of his work held at the Newark Museum, and 
at the Baltimore Museum of Art in the Spring of 1950, 
and the catalogue and biography published in connection 
with those exhibitions, would have given him some satis- 
faction. Undoubtedly his reputation will increase as the 
years go by, and additional paintings and facts about his 
varied career are discovered. end 


Eddy painted this landscape from memory of a scene from his Verrnom childhood. The painting, in oil on canms the datę nnknorjn , is now 
onamed by Mrs. William Frantz and Miss Mildred Adams , of Clear Spring , Maryland. The scene probably was snggested by the Black 
River mlley west of Mmint Ascutney in which the hamlet of Greenbush lies. The single dwelling is believed to represent the Eddy residence. 

Courtesy of the Newark Museum 
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Kodachrome by Ga. J. Costa 


TAFTSYILLE BRIDGE, zoith its conglomeration of trusses and laminated 
arches , electricalty lighted, is probably the better known of the tzoo Woodstock 
bridges. Plans are being madę for the repair of this bridge in 1951 or 1952. 


N o one seems to know the origin 
of the covered bridge in New 
England but it is generałly con- 
ceded that we adapted to our own use, 
similar bridges in Switzerland and 
England. The covered bridge early be- 
came as much a part of Vermont’s land- 
scape as sumac trees. Closed to the 
weather for longevity, spanning the many 
streams of this hill country, it madę travel 
from farm to farm and town to town 
possible. Most of these bridges took from 
two to five years in the building as the 
lumber was all hand cut and dragged dowa 
from the mountain sides by oxen or 
horses. Today they are rebuilt in weeks. 


Some led only to one or two farms. 
Some were on side roads and these, 
escaping the thunder of modern traffic on a 
main highway, are the ones which we 
find today. One by one, the others are 
being replaced by Steel and concrete. 
Covered bridges went west from New 
England with the pioneers until today 
twenty-five States can boast of them. But 
Vermont, with a maximum of smali and 
large streams, is still in the lead among 
the New England States with 129 on 
public highways, five on private roads and 
seven railroad bridges. 

These three counties—Bennington, 
Windham and Windsor—have always 


Some 



in Bennington , 
Windham and 
Windsor Counties. 

by Frances S. Loyell 

Covered bridge enthusiasts will be 
interested to kncw about the Society 
for the Preservation of Covered 
Bridges which has recently been 
formed in Boston to assist in the 
preservation of remaining bridges and 
to perpetuate their lorę. The Presi- 
dent is Leo Litwin of Arlington, 
Mass., whose fine round barn color 
pictures are familiar to Ver??iont Life 
readers and whose covered bridge 
picture appears on the facing page. 
Secretary-treasurer is George B. 
Pease, 181 Summer St., Reading, 
Mass. Meetings are held each month 
from September through April. Mem- 
bers receive original publications on 
covered bridge subjects. Ed. 


had a goodly share of the covered bridges 
in the State—long ones and short ones, 
all generously decorated with Bell-Cap- 
Sic Plaster, Doane’s Kidney Pili, KendalPs 
Spavin Cure and Pług Tobacco ads. And 
Windham has always been among the 
leaders. In the great flood of 1869 many 
bridges were washed from their moorings, 
to be rebuilt, higher and stronger than 
ever. With the '17 flood about 300 went 
out, many of them never to be rebuilt. The 
1938 hurricanc took its toll and modern 
structures have replaced them until 
Windham County has but seventeen, 
with two due for extinction in 1951. 

Trusses in these bridges were usually 
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I Iowę, Warren or Chamberlain, so-called 
after the men who originated them. The 
lattiee-type bridges, through whose open 
sides many of us have looked down into 
raging spring torrents or tranquil summer 
streams were probably fashioned by one 
Nicholas Powers as hc always used this 
type and he built many bridges in New 
England. Most cost around $2000 to build 
including abutmcnts and approaches but 
the West Dummerston Bridge, repaired 


by the town of Dummerston in 1948 
under the supervision of the State highway 
department, cost the town $7,777.08. 

The history of covered bridges has 
been a long one. It has bcen a story of 
floods and hurricanes and even fires. It 
is the story of progress down the years 
as the horse and buggy gave way to the 
automobile and dirt roads to macadam 
and concrete. As in all things, progress 
spells change and one thing is lost to 


gain another. The old covered bridge has 
had its day and is gradually disappearing 
from the scene as its old timbers prove 
unequal to the traffic of the 20th century. 
What was once a necessary and efficicnt 
item is today impracticable save on little 
used roads. To those who love them, it 
is hard to see them go and to know that 
few remember the echoing hoof-beats of 
old Dobbin as he was pulled to a walk in 
the long dark tunnel. 


CHIS.ELVILLE BRIDGE , high up over Roaring Branek in Sunderland, was originally built over a mili pond but went out with all the 
bridges and roads in the tonom in theflood of'69. The selectmen tookTno chance of this happening again and rebuilt it forty feet above the water 
where it stands today to meet the challenge of many morę years. The photographer s smali daughter wades happily in the cool water below. 

Kodachrome by Leo Litwin. Color plates through courtesy of farm quarterly 















Taft 

Above. The TUCKER BRIDGE in Bellows Fctlls (in foreground ), 
built in 184.0 to replace the Hale Bridge, the first bridge to span the 
Connecticut River and erected in 1785, is the most famous of the 
old toll bridges. It was replaced by the Vilas Bridge in 1931. Railroad 
bridge in background. Below. In Westminster the SABIN BRIDGE 
between Saxtons River and Bellóws Falls, once called the Woolley 
Bridge, has been replaced. The new bridge is in the foreground. 


Dean Lakę 

Above. The SAXTONS RIVER BRIDGE, built in 1860 and long 
a land-mark for artists and photographers, was replaced in 1949. 
Below. The HOLLAND BRIDGE on Route 30 in Townshend , 
built first about 1798 near a ford in the river used by the first settlers , 
was replaced in 1807 and again in 1819. Tradition has ii that an iron 
bridge was once built here, from old cart tires, etc., welded together. 
It fell into the river along with a Mr. Holland who broke his leg. 


Grace BrouilLette 




Down in Guilford in Windham County the 
GREEN RIVER BRIDGE still dreams on its 
ąuiet road , with its ąuaint sign , u Two Dollars 
Fine to drive on this bridge Faster Than A 
Walk," and its dusky interior thick with ad - 
vertisements for soap, tobacco and spavin cures. 
It serves a dual purpose no w, being used to 
house the mastfor the town derrick. Someone has 
suggested another use for thesc bridges now 
unsafe for modern trajjic—to build new ones 
beside them turning the old timers into tea 
houses or antiąue shops. Certainly the bridges ’ 
old timbers would groan, on a windy night, 
at such goings-on inside their ancient walls! 
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Near Bmnmgtun is the HENRY BRIDGE 
over the Walloomsac River, put together with 
wooden pegs but strong enough to carry thirty 
tom. Constructed 'uoith three beams or lattices 
instcad of one , this reinjorcement was necessary 
w hen heavy loctds of pig iron went over it to 
Troy, N. Y., during the days when Vermont led 
the Union in iron ore production. The jirst 
Henry Bridge played a gallant part in history 
when the “ Yorkers ” who were marching over to 
claim the home sites of Vermonters were held 
bach on it. Also still standing in Bennington 
are a bridge over the Walloomsac near the 
paper mili and the Gov. Robinson Bridge. 





Grace Brouillette 



Grace Brouillette 

Above. The WINDSOR CORNISH BRIDGE , which spans the 
Connecticut River, caused arguments for years over excessive toll 
rates. The first was built in ijgó and this , the fourth , was erected 
in 1866 by James Tasker. Its one-time toll keeper , James Monteith , 
whiled away his haurs with biitting. He had arbitrary ideas about his 
rates fitting them to friend or foe. Below. SCO TT BRIDGE leading 
to Townshend State Forest is the second lon gest in Windham County. 



Grace Brouillette 

Above. Brattleboro s last covered bridge , the CREAMERY 
BRIDGE over Whetstone Brook on Guilford Street just ojf Route 9 
was built in 1879. Below. The WEST ARLINGTON BRIDGE , 
also known as the Norman Rockwell , over the Battenkill , is still 
in use. While still new it was blown into the river where one 
farmer , refusing to be hampered in his travels , crossed on its fiat side. 
It was taken to pieces , moved back and this time securely tied down. 



Grace Brouillette 
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by Margaret Ann Fisher 
Photography by Clifford G. Scofield 


The Vermont Council of the Y.W.C.A. ozuns and operates this 
camp for girls — Twenty-fiue acres of meadow and woodland 
located in a corner of South Hero on the shores of Lakę Champlain. 


O nce upon a time there was a little 
girl who dreamed of going to 
camp. Because she lived in 
Vermont, she wished above all things 
to go to camp in hcr home statc. Thirty- 
three ycars ago Camp I lochę laga came 
into being to answer the dreams of this 
little girl and many others like her. 

Today with a capacity of about 120 
girls, and organized into four two-week 
periods, Hochclaga makes the dreams of 
about two hundred Vermont girls come 
true each summer, as well as those of 
about fifty out-of-state girls. Many 
scholarships are available and with ever 
incrcasing efforts to keep down the cost 
to the camper, a camping expcriencc now 
is within the reach of every Vermont girl. 

The setting for this vacation is a 
corner of South Mero, with a majestic 
view of Lakę Champlain, Green Moun- 
tains to the east and Adirondacks to the 
west. The camp is located on twenty- 
five acres of meadow and woodland on a 
hill gradually sloping down to the lake- 
front. The Lodge, containing the dining- 
room, a well-equipped, modern kitchen 
run by wondcrful cooks, and the camp 
offices, is the center of activity. It is 
easily located at mealtimc by the songs 
issuing from within. Higher up, ncar the 
ton of the hill is the Wigwam, an assembly 
hall used for dance classes and the all- 
camp evening gatherings. To the north 
of the Lodge, through a pine grove, 


stretches the Middler Tent Linę, where 
the middle-sized campers, ages ten to 
thirteen make their home. Up the hill, 
leading west, is the Senior Tent Linę, for 
girls fourteen to seventeen, guarded by 
a row of stately Lombardy poplars. The 
littlest girls live in a cabin, especially 
designed and built for the Juniors. 

A particularly beautiful spot is the 
outdoor chapel, located in a far corner of 
the camp property in a grove of tamarack 
trees. Planted in rows, the trees form 
natural gothic arches over a fieldstone 
altar, and their needles make a soft 
ground covering on which the campers 
sit at their wcekly Sunday chapel services. 

Ordinary life becomes a thing of the 
past when the camper enters the gates of 
Hochclaga. Each camper is given the 
opportunity to develop skills in chosen 
sports and activities, while at the same 
time, she is left with some free time to 
use as she desires. She must live with 
others, help keep the tents neat and 
pleasant and learn to get along with 
tentmates. 

The dav, from reveille to taps, is 
crammed fuli of things to do. The strugglc 
from bed is rewarded with delicious 
breakfast and for some of the older 
campers, duties as kitchen police, setting 
the tables and doing the dishes. Tent lines 
are polished up right after breakfast, and 
then classes begin. There are three classes 
each day in the various camp activitics 


and the schedules differ on alternating 
days, so that each girl may select six 
activities. The morning swim is required, 
as is the rest hour which follows lunch. 
Evening program fills the time between 
supper and getting ready for bed. Free 
time is spent the way each camper wishes. 
Taps is welcome at the end of each fuli 
day. 

Most of the activity in camp centers 
around the waterfront. Every girl is 
expected to learn the rudiments of water 
safety. Swimming is taught by experienced 
counselors, qualified as Red Cross Water 
Safety Instructors. For the morę ad- 
vanced swimmers there is a course in life 
saving, as well as instruction in distance 
swimming and exhibition diving. A main 
event each summer is the Water Ballet, an 
exhibition of synchronized swimming to 
musie, presented under lights at night for 
parents and friends. 

Boating and canoeing are also a part 
of the waterfront program. Each girl 
who passes basie swimming tests is 
eligible for instruction in boating or 
canoeing. For the older girls there are 
overnight canoe trips. With bedrolls and 
food, campers and counselors pile into 
canoes, paddle to far shores and live 
excitin£ly out in the open. There are 
always morę campers who want to take 
the trips than canoes to take them. 

Another center of activitv is the craft 
house located abovc the Junior Cabin. 


4—A group of Middlers in their camp uniforms of wbite blouses and green 
shorts makes a delightful picture against the background of water and 
distant mountains as they play the favorite gamę of “Cat and Mouse." 
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“Reveille ” by Carolyn Hunt of Burlington. 

Here skill of hand is stressed. The cera- 
mics department, with its secluded porch 
and an electric kiln, often using native 
Vermont clay, gives the campers an 
experience in three dimensional handi- 
work. The crafts room is always a bee- 
hive with weaving, puppetry, leather- 
work, beadwork and basketry going on 
all the time and all at once. Painting and 
drawing also provide outlets for creative 
ability. Water colors, finger paints, chalk 
and oils are used morę or less successfully 
by campers of all ages. 

Cries of “Touche” and “Curses, foiled 
again!” are often heard on the Lodge porch 
where the fencing lessons take place. 
Taught because of the grace, balance and 
skill it develops, plus the sportsmanship 
of the chivalric codę of honor, fencing has 
become very popular with the campers. 
Tournaments are organized and battled 
out through the summer. 

Speaking of tournaments, the greatest 
camp tension comes when the tennis 
matches are played off. Year after year 
campers come back to develop their 
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Above. The Juniors, known thronghout the camp Jor their vitality and 
ingenuity , have their own cabin which was built in 194.8 and , below , 
the Middlers , from ten to thirteen years of age , have their own tent linę. 



The Senior Tent Linę is the home of the oldest group , ranging from fourteen 
to seventeen years of age. Tents are strug and secure with board floors and the 
essentials in fumiture. When the new Junior Cabin was built the old Junior 
quarters were remodeled into the Senior Lounge, complete with ope?i fireplace. 
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Joan Schenck of Mmtclair , N. /. (O ber lin 
’ 57), Ti;/z0 to to/z to m/ter front director 
for two years , teaches a senior to dive. 



Kay Don Hammond of Windsor instructs a class in canoeing. Campers must 
have a junior life saving badge before they may attend this class. After 
two weeks instruction they are eligible for ovemight canoeing trips. 


skill on the four clay courts, for tcnnis 
instruction starts with the Juniors. While 
everyone can’t be champ, everyone can 
learn to enjoy a good gamę and the four 
courts are fuli from dawn to dusk with 
girls practising and playing. 

Wild Indians with bows and arrows 
and the “scalp-em-alive” look use the 
archery field, located safely in back of the 
Wigwam where others are not likely to 
venture. Big bows and smali targets for 
the big girls and big targets and smali 


bows for the smali girls make archery 
another all-camp sport. 

Within the Wigwam creative, folk 
and ballroom dancing are taught with the 
aid of amplifying system and phonograph. 
The Thespian urge is filled by dramatics 
classes which produce a play every two 
weeks. Often written by the campers and 
counselors, they are presented, complete 
with footlights, to the entire camp at 
evening program in the Wigwam. Other 
evening programs include talent shows, 


stunt nights, games, dancing, snipe and 
other hunts, and song contests. 

As if the ordinary camp life were not 
interesting enough, almost every morning 
brings a special day to some group at 
camp. Mountain trips to Mansfield, 
Camel’s Hump or Mt. Philo (for the 
younger groups) are organized at least 
once during each two week period. The 
thrill of achieving the goal, the top of the 
mountain, and seeing what is on the other 
side, the feeling of attacking a difficult 


i 
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A section of the waterfront. Last Summer nine American Red Cross water safety 
instructors were on guard here. The outstanding activity of the water front is 
water ballet , originated in 1946. During the summer two big shows are pre- 
smted at night under lights for the benefit of campers , their friends and families. 
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A coiinselor supervises the archery rangę . Ali campers are eligible to shoot 
jor Camp Archery Association Awards. The Wigwam is in the background . 


Constant additions to its supply oj materiah and new ideas have madę the 
crajt house a stimulating place to work. Here is a gronp weaving baskets. 



Left to right , Clara Kelley, Der by Linę; Ellen Kelsey , Coiinselor , Skidmore jo; 
and Donna Vogt, New London , Conn., at work in the ceramics department. 


task make the muscle aches worth while. 
Smali groups of the older and morę 
experienced campers are permitted to 
make two day mountain trips, spending 
the night in cabins on the mountain. 

Overnight hikes on the island provide 
discomfort and entertainment for any 
Seniors and Middlers who wish to take 
them. The thrill of sleeping on the hard 
ground, under the stars, and, morę ex- 
citing, under the rain, makes these trips 
something to write home about. Breakfast 
hikes, and cook-outs are the Juniors’ 
entertainment to replace the overnight 
hikes. 

Afternoon walks to the west shore of 
the island with a cook-out supper, enliven 
any Sunday afternoon which isn’t already 
spruced up with visiting parents, softbail 
or a water ballet. Then there are occa- 
sional barbccues on the beach. Exchange 
dances and visits to nearby Abnaki, the 
YMCA Camp, bring excitement to a 
high pitch with a flurry of curlers and 
ironing of ruffles. 



There are four excellent tennis courts where campers , whether admnced 
or just beginning , may receive instruction from the tennis counselors. 



The soft bali diamond is near the Wigwam. The fundamentals of courte . 
in sports are stressed in all physical activities taught at Camp Hochelag 


















Ą registered nurse is in constant attendance here at the health house, mar the 
Senior Lounge. A local physician is on cali. 


Friends are most generous in allowing the nse oj Jackson's and other heaches 
on the Islands jor barbecues like the one pictured belouo. 


Modem dancing is among the many cultural arts and crajts taught at 
Hochelaga. Eileen Smith , Oberlin '49, is one oj the counselors. 


Dorothy Street , Smith ’yo, and Elizabeth Cowap, Smith ’5/, in a jencing 
bont jor the benejit oj the class. Fencing is entirely new to most campers. 


Rainy days bring out the best in the 
campers. The adventure of braving the 
elements and the cooperation in providing 
mutual entertaimnent give an “esprit de 
corps” that produces miracles. The stunts, 
games and inventions that come from 
rainy days are a wonder to behold. 

The Vermont Council of the Y.W.C.A., 
the sponsor of Camp Hochelaga, is no 
newcomer in the field. Thirty-two 
years ago the Council was operating a 
two-week recreational camp for girl^ on 
St. Albans Bay. The next year Miss 
Marion Gary, from a survey, found the 
need for a permanent summer camp for 
girls which would provide a fine program 
and facilities, but one which the average 
Vermont family could afford. 

To meet this need Hochelaga, named 
for an Indian tribe which once camped in 
The Islands, was begun on leased land on 
Grand Isle. Then in 1925 property for 
its permanent home was purchased on 
South Hero. There were no permanent 
buildings, few facilities and only a scatter- 


Lejt to right. Seniors Barbara Gross , Janice Schenck , Kay Don Hammond , Nancy Smith , 
and Eva Simpson, relax in a tent on the Senior Tent Linę during one oj their jree periods. 















mu ut trees. In shun order, though, trees 
were set out, shrubberv planted, buildings 
started, roads constructed and tennis 
courts built. Much of the careful planning 
and steady growth of Hochelaga traces 
to Miss Elizabeth Leavens, then camp 
director, and Miss Rosę Lucia of Mont- 
pelier. camp committee chairman. Since 
thesc opening years enrollment at 
Hochelaga has grown from forty to about 
two hundred and fifty girls. Permanent 
buildings have inereased from nonę to 
seven through the efforts of the Y.W.C.A. 
and the camp’s friends. 

Mrs. Garfield Weld, the present 
director, came to Hochelaga in 1938 
after many years experience in camping 
work. Under her supervision a fine 
educational program has been organized 
and the whole enterprise firmly estab- 
lished on a sound financial basis. At the 


same time the fees have been kept to a 
moderate level and upwards of $2000 per 
year in scholarships awarded to desemng 
girls. Hochelaga now provides camp 
experience for girls in three age groups, 
ranging from six to seventeen, with 
activities and interests graded accordingly. 
The program aims to combine superviscd 
activity with the many outlcts for in- 
dividual, creative expression. The pro¬ 
gram builds skills of both the hand and 
the ni ind. 

Most important at Hochelaga is not 
its site or its size but the spirit by which 
the campers live. Some say it is like that 
of the traditional Vermonter—it includes 
a storę of knowledge of the ways of 
naturę and of man and an ability to live 
using what he finds in his natural sur- 
roundings—at peace with his fellow 
men. end 


Mrs. Florence Weld has been director of the camp sińce 1938 and 
during the winters is honse director at Coolidge Hall , Univ. of 
Vermont. A camera enthusiast, Mrs. Weld delights the campers at 
evening program with her colored movies of life at Hochelaga. 


Right. Juniors on their way to the Lodge , the 
center of Hochelaga , which houses the dining 
room with its Windows overlooking the lakę 
and the library with its big stone fireplace. 


The Rosę Lucia Chapel Woods is named for Miss Rosę Lucia who with Miss Elizabeth Leavens , the 
first camp director , set out the trees. Services are non-sectarian and campers participate by leading the 
informal worship or singing with the choir. Catholic girls attend mass in nearby South Hero. 






















Above. The land scar lejt by the first pipę linę was cleared, a 
road built for eąuipment and a ditch dug 4' deep and 4' wide — 
deep enough to allow cultivation of the land above the pipę. 
Special eąuipment moved 50' lengths of Steel pipę from 400 
freight cars at numerous points to the siteof the ditch. “ Pipę- 
liners ” don t walk—they run from one job to the next. Below. 
Sections were welded into one pipę with portable machines. 



Below. To prevent corrosion from soil alkalis the pipę was 
coated with a special enamel, and covered with glass floss. 



by Wallace Gilpin 

F rom the Connecticut River, through the towns of 
Lunenburg and Victory in Essex county, Burkę 
and Sutton in Caledonia county, Barton, Irasburg, 
Troy and Jay in Orleans County the pipę linę has again 
invaded sixty miles of Vermont on its way from Portland, 
Maine to Montreal, Canada. The first 12" linę was laid 
in 1941 when German undersea boats were raising havoc 
with ocean oil tankers. American oil companies fumishing 
crudc oil to Canada conceived the idea of pumping it 236 
miles as the crow flies from Portland to Montreal thus 
shortening tanker trips by morę than 2000 slow and 
dangcrous miles around jutting Nova Scotia and up the 
St. Lawrence. Finding the pumping process profitable, a 
second and larger 18^ linę was laid last summcr 10 feet 
from the first. 

Barton, as headquarters, looked like a southwestern 
boom town. Many pipę liners and their families lived in 
trailcrs, many rentcd furnished places, some roomed and 
boarded. Hotels were crowded, restaurants overrun. 
Dramatic incidents were frequent such as when the 






The pipę linę runsfrom lower left to upper right in this air pi 











mre taken with assistance of Ed Knapp, pilot. 



pictures by Cliff Bowman 

water linę from a farm spring to a house and cattle barn 
was accidentally cut and the farmer with a shot gun 
threatened, or whcn an ugly buli drove the pipę liners 
from a pasture. There were times, too, when the blasting 
gang persuaded occupants of farms to go down the road 
a mile while blasting took place and they returned to find 
shattered windows. Damage fixers finałly reached settle- 
ments in all such cases but there is no “fixin’ ” the incon- 
venience and mental irritation aroused by puffing, snorting, 
clanking machinery on one’s property for weeks at a time. 
And who can say how the milk flow of a farmer’s cows 
is affected by all the confusion in her normally tranquil 
pasture. 

The cost of the 1950 pipę linę job through Vcrmont was 
about $6,000,000 and was completed between May and 
October — probably a record for the type, speed of ac- 
complishment and total cost of any contract ever carried 
out on Vermont soil. Morę than 6,000,000 gallons of oil 
flow in thcsc 60 milcs of linę and somc 10,000,000 gallons 
pass unseen through Yermont every day. end 



Above. Several thicknesses of roofing-type materiał were 
then wound aroun d the pipę. Be Iow. Tractor cranes capable 
of picking itp a half dozen 3200 Ib. pipes lowered them bito 
the ditch. Another machinę bent lengths to fit the brow of 
a hill , a ditch , or a change in direction. A uniform valua- 
tion is placed on each mile of pipę and taxes paid yearly to 
the towns by the owners , the Portland Pipę Linę Corporation. 



The author discusses the project with the for eman. Pipę liners 
work 10 hrs. a day , seven days a week at huge hourly wages. 














GOVE’S 

GLADS 

by Baird Hall 

Elmer Gove of the Champlain View 
Gardens in Burlington proves that 
beauty is Big Business 

E lmer gove introduces morę new varieties of 
"gladiolus than any other breeder in the country. 
His catalog of Champlain View Gardens is the 
largest and probably the best known in the world. This 
year’s catalog lists 470 varieties of gladiolus, and 53 ot 
these are new this year. 

We asked Elmer Gove if Vermont is an especially 
good place to raise fine hardy bulbs. 

“It’s an expecially good place for mc to raise em," 
said Mr. Gove, “because 1 was born here.” 

The point is wcll taken. 

Southern growers may be slightly morę plagued with 
disease, but Mr. Go^e considers this incidental. He grows 
glads in Vermont because he is a Vermonter. 

The business suits him. Perfcctly. And it is easy to see 
why. 

To begin with, the gladiolus is a rugged individualist. 
If you planted a million glad seeds, no two would tum 
out alike. lntcresting but ditficult. Ehe only possible way 
to develop a particular varicty is with the bulblets from 
one single promising bulb. 

Mr. Gove launched his career in gladiolus by paying 
a man a hundred dollars per bulb for half the available 
supply of a newcomer named Mothcr Machree. it was a 
fantastic price, considering that a new hybrid may do 

Lejt. Elizabeth The (hieen , a heavily rujjled lavender with darker 
lines in the throat and blooms six and one half inches across, lus won 
many prizes. This reproduction was madę from an oil painting. 

Righu The tawny shades , f rom the red blotchcd yellow of Spotlight 
to the rich darkness of Burma, make an exotic spot in a garden. Air. 
Gove considers Spotlight , Dieppe , Bolero and Burma among his most 
striking and unusual varieties and Turawa one of his most beautiful. 

(Photos bv Detore) 
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/ ne Lnamplain Viem Uardens has exhibited at fairs and exhibitions all over the country for 
many years , time and again introducing nem and spectacular innomtions to the glad morld. 
Here is one of their prize minning displays at the Grand Central Pałace in *Nem York. 



Elmer Gove, mhile still in grade 
school, began morking mith flomers 
helping out in a nearby fJorisfs shop . 


most anything, including do nothing at all. Just simply and 
finally go phut. Word got around that a wild Indian up in 
Vermont was tossing money around. You know, the way 
Vermonters toss money around. So everybody began 
offering Elmer Gove their pet excitements in the way of 
unknown bulbs. 

Everybody is still doing this. 

It has tumed out to be very good for Mr. Gove’s 
business. 

Not all bulbs are winners. Mr. Gove “tossed a way” 
$25 for one bulb. It did produce a fine crop of bulblets 
and Mr. Gove sold half the bulblets for $300, and kept 
the other half. The man w;ho paid the $300 never suc- 
ceeded in raising one single glad from his bulblets. Neithcr 
did Mr. Gove from his. 

On the other hand, it was Elmer Gove who introduced 
in this country the Picardy. Twenty years have proven 
the Picardy the finest glad ever produced, with a greater 
influence on the glad industry than any other variety. The 


Picardy and its progeny have madę the glad the most 
important commercial cut flower in the country, available 
every month in the year. 

The gladiolus, you see, is Big Business. Thousands and 
thousands of acres are grown in Florida alone, for winter 
shipment all over the country. 

But Elmer Gove, here in Vermont, breeding new strains, 
marketing the product of no morę than eighty acres, is 
not quite what you’d cali Big Business either. His Spot- 
Light and Elizabeth-the-Queen and Burma have gone out 
to become the big cash crops of hundreds of commercial 
growers. Meanwhile Mr. Gove’s own office is in the near 
end of the nearest one of the greenhouses, not thirty feet 
from his kitchen door. 

Catalogs go out to 60,000 customers, professional 
growers and amateurs. There are the famous Gove 
varieties for the special needs of commercial florists, and 
delightful Gove varieties for home gardens. Exquisite 
color surprises, dainty new miniatures, even glads with 


Here is the Champlain Viem Gardens ’ planting at the World's Fair 
in Chicago in 1934. Exhibition plantings depend on the meather. 
If it's hot and dry or met and cold blooms are too early or too late. 



Ted Woods and Mr. Gove inspect a nem seedling of the Ann Sherman , 
produced by Crossing Snom White and Elizabeth the Ojiecn , mhich 
mon tmo championships at the 1990 Central International Shom. 





















The Novelty Queen is a double dragon type in a rosę salmon shade. 
It has spurs on the backs oj the petals and on the f ront opposite the 
spurs a feather petal oj ten appears. This is a ne n uo variety being 
introduced at Champlain View Gardens for the first time this year. 



The Francesca , a cross between the Shirley Tempie and Elizabeth the 
Oueen. Air. Gove considers this the most beautiful pastel lavender 
in existence and predicts it 'will become the most popular glad he 
has. It is beautifully ruffled and the color is a light lavender pink. 


Beautiful girl—beautiful flowers. These glads are mimatures. Left to right are Wedding Day , a waxy pure snów 
wbite, held in her hand , Multipetal No. /, cream colored with red in the throat , a seedling , and Dragon Lyonnaise. 









Twinkles 

fragrance. It is a very steady, successful, sobcr business, 
this Champlain View Gardens. And yet not quite sober 
either. Not quite the Big Business routine. 

No, there is a gleam in Mr. Gove’s eye. Elmer Gove 
is no dreamy Ferdinand, sniffing rapturously at his acres 
of gorgeous bloom. There is repressed excitement in Mr. 
Gove’s dry manner. At any moment, some strange new 
bulb may do what not even the magnificent Picardy did. 
At any moment, all yegetably unaware of governmcnt 
restrictions, cut backs, estimated income reports and 
union agreements, some grimy wizened little bulb may 
turn the glad world upside down. 

The one certainty, in fact, in Mr. Gove’s business is 
that his next hybrid will do something that has never 
been done before. 

The glad business . . . in Vermont . . . does seem to suit 
Mr. Gove perfectly. end 


Bo Peep 



Macushlct 


Coronet 


Elmer Gove s eighty-five acres of glads jiist outside of Burlington near the skores 
of Lakę Champlain make a fiat field of riotons color as far as the eye can see. 














Sonie v lrmont Ways 

of Life: By Vrest Orton 

Opportunities in Vemiont 

Droves of young to middle-aged men 
journey into Vermont every year looking 
for that precarious, fleeting thing called 
“opportunity.” Many come to Weston 
for advice on what “Vermont opportuni- 
ties” exist which they can immediately 
seize upon to make a living. Many expect 
to find one so they can live in the style 
to which the city has accustomed them. 
The inconcinnity of the Vermont way of 
life does not concern them much . . . at 
first. 

My advice to them invariably boils 
down to a simple sentence:—“settle in 
Vermont, make your own opportunities, 
and prepare to work harder than you 
ever have before.” Of course I have to 
back this up with examples of Vermonters 
who have done just that. One of my most 
outstanding citations is that of Ted 
Clifford, of Bethel, Vermont. 

— & — 

The Little Town of Bethel 

Now the little village of Bethel, boast- 
ing of a thousand souls, lics in the pleasant 
White River valley in central Vermont. 
Rolling hills and clinging hi 11 farms sur- 
round it. No large industries sustain it. 
Its Stores and shops are mostly smali one- 
man businesses. I imagine that the popula- 
tion level and economic strata have not 
altered much these last few decades. You 
drive North through the long main Street, 


over the bridge, turn to the right, and you 
are on your way to Randolph. Bethel, 
with all its charm, is not at bottom a town 
that would startle the casual seeker of 
“Vermont opportunities.” 

Yet in this unpretentious village there 
is a young man named Theodore Clifford 
who, from a smali one room ofhce up one 
flight of stairs at the back of a Main 
Street “błock” (as we cali office buildings 
in Vermont), is engaged in a business 
already nationally known and now to 
have international connections. And the 
business that Ted Clifford is doing is so 
successful that, while 1 do not wish to 
indicate he is making a fortunę, it is 
probably morę remunerative than any 
other business in the State of Vermont 
run by only two people. 

— & — 

Return of the native 

Ted Clifford’s father was a well known 
granite quarryman and was once manager 
of the Hardwick-Woodbury Quarries be¬ 
fore he moved to Bethel, where Ted was 
born. Ted went to school in Bethel and 
then on to the Colorado School of Mines 
and finally to the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. For some years thereafter 
he worked as an engineer with public 
Utilities in Pennsylvania. After serving 
in the army during World War II, Ted 
had the feeling that he wanted to go home 
—back to Vermont. 

So back to Vermont he came. He didn’t 
try to get a job with one of the larger 
corporations employing engineers in Ver- 
mont. He didn’t go to one of the Vermont 
cities and try to get on a good pay roli, so 
he could make enough money to live in 
the style to which he was accustomed. 
Ted went right back to the little town of 
Bethel and started to live in his father’s 
house on the side of the hill. 

But what, one can well ask, could an 
experienced electrical engineer do to 
make a living in the village of Bethel? 

— & — 

Clifford of Vermont 

I do not intend to give away the secret 
of Ted’s business tcchniques. The point 
that I do want to make is that this man 
Clifford madę his own opportunity right 
where he wanted to make it. “Clifford of 
Vermont” as Ted styles the business on 
his letter-heads, is known today to everv 
telephone company and public utility in 
the eastern part of the United States. Ted 
Clifford, armed with a typewriter, a 


telephone and one bright girl, is selling 
component parts and maintenance supplies 
to thousands of telephone and electric 
Utilities throughout the country, and he is 
doing this largely by mail. 

A number of questions will plague the 
casual reader. How, one may well in- 
quire, can a man in Bethel, Vermont, 
which is obviously far from markets, 
from sources of supply, from raw ma- 
terials and manufacturing plants to make 
them, build up a business selling to these 
far-flung establishments essential supplies 
such as cable, insulation parts, telephone 
and electric poles, and many other com¬ 
ponent parts nonę of which are madę in 
Vermont, or anywhere near Vermont? 

That is the question I am not going to 
answer. 

But I would like to underline his opera- 
tion in this way: Ted Clifford by sheer 
initiative, constant energy, hard work and 
common sense has discovered where such 
merchandise can be bought and where 
such merchandise can be sold. His success 
consists merely in bringing together these 
two separated factors. 

— & — 

He Madę Vermont Opportunities 

There were not, I think it is safe to 
say, opportunities waiting for Ted Clifford 
when he arrived in Bethel in 1946. Ted 
Clifford is not a genius. Neither is he a 
rare, unique example. He is merely a good 
sound Vermonter who exemplifies success 
through the well known yirtues of self- 
reliance, industry, integrity and common 
sense which we love to think are typical 
of our Green Mountain people. 

Ted Clifford didnt achieve his modest 
success the way so many young men today 
think that success can be achieved—by 
going to the Government. Ted didn t ask 
the Government for anything. He didn’t 
even ask his friends where there was a 
“Vermont opportunity.” He didn’t ask 
the Government to train him to engage 
in business. He didn’t request the Govern- 
ment to finance him while he was starting 
his business. 

Like many another Vermonter, he 
believed in the idea, and so does this 
writer, that the Government should help 
only those who cannot ever help them- 
selves. All of which leads me to repeat, 
“Settle in Vermont, make your own 
opportunities and prepare to work harder 
than you ever have before.’ 


Readers are urgedto send to Vrest Orton , U eston , V er - 
mont, notices of unnsual new businesses and ways of 
earning a living which have news and human interest 
ralue. Mention here in no way constitutes endorsement 
by either Mr. Orton or Yermont Life. 
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The city to country farm plan enters 
its tenth Summer in Yermont. 

by Bernard G. 0’Shea 


T his summer several hundred city-bred young- 
srers—boys and girls from Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York City and the suburbs of 
Westchester County, and Boston—will once again be 
working on Vermont farms. They will come to our hi lis 
and valleys through the efforts of a carefully-planned 
program called Vermont Farm Volunteers. 

Almost half will come to farms all over the State as 
“old hands”—returning for their second, third or even 
fifth summer. The rest will be learning the ways of cows 
and hens, manure shoveling and haying, blisters and barn 
dancing for the first time in their lives. Of these new- 
comers the big majority will take to the life of a farming 
Vermontcr like a wintered cow to spring pasture. Only 
a few will return to their homes before the summer is out, 
in contrast to the great number who will want to come 
back next year. 

The co-opcrating personnel of the University of Ver- 
mont Agricultural Extension Service and, in morę recent 
years the Vermont State Employmcnt Service and the 
Vermont Cooperative Farm Personnel Service, Inc., who 
run this city-to-country exodus know this from their 
experience in past years. For 1951 marks the tenth 
summer sińce the war-inspired idea originated by Dorothy 
Thompson became active. In 1942 it was called the 
Volunteer Land Corps, aimed at helping short-handed 
farmers produce the nation’s food and to make a living 
rcality even in time of war of, as the prominent newspaper 
woman put it, “the integration of free energies, under the 
emotion of an ideał, and for a common purpose.” So it 
camc about that city girls and undraftable boys ovcr ió 
discovered, together with the Green Mountain and 
Champlain farmer, a common purpose and often many 
common ideals. 

“Formal education should be as dynamie as life itself,” 
wrote Dorothy Crow, a yolunteer farm-hand, in “The 
Volunteer,” the newsletter that Miss Thompson started 
and edited in her home in Barnard during that first year. 
“Let the students have their school and university study. 
But let them also spend their vacations on the farms, in the 
factories, in the merchant marinę. . . . Expcricncc is the 
only school.” After the war when other States gave up 
their efforts, Vermonters supported it and shifted the 
basie motive of the program from one of producing food 
in a national emergency to an even greater emphasis on 
“Education through Work.” Today as far as can be 


determined Vermont is the only State in the Union sup- 
porting such a plan. 

Getting the proper candidates so that the program has 
the fewest possible number of “failures” is a job of finding 
co-operative and understanding farmers, but it is also a job 
of selecting city youngsters who have the desire and 
ability to find their Common Purpose with farm life and 
the Vermont firmer. This screening is done by qualified 
people, usually hand-picked individuals who know Ver- 
mont farming well. 

But Volunteers don’t come North to our fertile fields 
for “Education” and “Common Purpose” only. There is 
money involved. They really become “hired hands,” 
earning anywhere from board and room plus $30 monthly 
for the beginner, to several hundred dollars a season for 
the city hand with some blistered experience in his palm. 
The ten supervisors in the State who talk with farmers 
about the plan emphasize adequate wages to be surę no 
exploitation creeps into the agreement. A doctor’s certifi- 
cate for the youngsters and liability and accident insurance 
to protect the young people for the farmer, are also musts. 

The Volunteers arrive at a time when help on the farm 
is needed most. If they go to a smali farm they are pressed 
into all kinds of service, from haying and milking to 
building and painting barns, mixing cement, repairing a 
tractor, butchering a hog or even playing mid-wife for a 
new-born calf. If they go to a larger farm they free the 
skilled farmers during the busy season from the unskilled 
chores that take so much time and cnergy. All the while 


Ralph Gentlesfrom Harran High School in the Bronx, 

New York paints Fred Cooper s barn in Wells. 
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of this that every summer he brings a group ot players 
up to work on farms near his summer place on Lakc 
Memphremagog. Many boys have gone on to agricultural 
courses at Rutgers, Comell, Massachusetts and Vermont 
because of their farm summers here. The agricultural 
departments of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania high 
schools now send an increasing number of students for 
the spring semester of practical training and experience 
for which they get school credits. Some of these expect to 
become farm experts contributing to a hungry world as 
agricultural scientists. 

Charles Brittian became so absorbcd in his city-to-farm 
trek each summer that after three years on the Julian 
Morse place in Underhill he persuaded his father to move 
from Philadelphia to Williston, Vt. Now young Charles 
wants to become a doctor in rural Vermont—with a 
farm to opera te too. 

The friendship and understanding between farmer and 
young person are only as strong as the personalities of 
those that make them, of course, but a quick look over 
the years leaves no doubt about ho w they last. They keep 
in touch after leaving the farm. Two Providcnce boys 
who worked on the Herman Bortugno farm in Tunbridge 
and now attend Comell and play on the football team, 
madę it a point last year to get tickets for their parents 
and the Bortugno family at the Dartmouth gamę. It was a 
real reunion. Over several summers Miss Frederica 
Northrop of Sheldon has boarded boys from South Boston, 
a Hindu from India studying at MIT, and a Chinese 
student at Columbia. As Mrs. Arthur Wood of South 
Woodstock says, “Many a farmer’s son has seen the big 
city the first time when invited by the city-brcd hi red 
hand of the summer before.” 

Tom MacAuley who is president of the Coop. has had 
boys on his farm sińce the program began. “I’ve wanted 
to send some of the boys to UVM myself 1 liked them 
so much,” he has said morę than once. Walk into a home 
like that of Mr. and Mrs. Leslic Haskins of Pawlet on a 
nice summer day and you are likely to hnd Mrs. Haskins 
serving tea and freshly-baked cakes to the voung “hired 
hands.” Dozcns morę like Chester Miller of White ( River 
Junction and the Thomas Longs of Londonderry, know 
the fuli meaning of this city-farm relationship. Thev are 
the backbone of the whole program. 


George Simy of Staten Islami feeds the tur kry s 
on tlić Armand Morin farm in Newport. 

MACK 1JEKKK 
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Sylvia Colt guides the culńvator while her schoolmate and co-worker, 
Debby Baltzey, rides the horse in the com field on the Gilbert Brilyea 
farm in West Haven. Both are from New York City. After four 
summers on Vermont farms Sylvia entered Cornell Agricultural 
College enlisting in the International Land Club which assigns 
members to work in foreign countries for six month periods. 


of course, they are learning morę and morę (indeed one 
farm group counted 78 skills acquired in a single season), 
and getting stronger and stronger. If the Volunteers don’t 
know it before they arrive in the State they soon learn 
that the “hayseed” and “hick” descriptions of farm life 
are strictly from a past generation. Today one is likely 
to see the debutante of yesteryear operating some highly- 
mechanized farm equipment, and finding it much morę 
interesting than the glass chandeliers and cocktail tables 
at the Biltmore. For besides the work and the newness of 
learning country life, there is fun—parties, picnics, square 
dances and warm human relationships which sometimes 
even add up to Romance. 

As a body builder, life on the farm is the best, according 
to proponents of the plan. Harry 0 ’Brien, football coach 
at Curtis High School on Staten Island, N. Y., is so surę 


Terry Peckham of New Rochelle learns tractor 
driving from Carl Snów of Poultney. 
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Tom Macauley of Shoreham beams as he meets his boys , arriving jrom 
Pottsville, Penna. It J s James Landy s (left) third sumrner and he brings 
a recmit, his pal John Flanigan. Left. Charles Haines of New Rochelle 
hays on the faun of E. C. Taylor in Timnouth. Right. Charles and James 
Sgvertsen from the Metropolitan Vocational School m Brooklyn at the 
Peter Wemmelman Farm in Jacksonville. In 1950 the total number of 
volnnteers was 204 and of these 67 were from New Jersey , 43 from 
Alassachusetts, 28 from Pennsylvania and 27 from New York. 


HARRY HASKINS 


Naturally it is a difficult job to place the right youngster 
with the right farmer, and sometimes they miss. But the 
generał response is overwhelming: 

“Agriculture is a challenge to a man’s skill, courage and 
patience,” says one who used to eat food without ever 
thinking about its implications. “The farmer has a broad 
outlook on life.” 

“Every x\merican boy and girl should receive an op- 
portunity to spend at least one sumrner working on a 
farm. . . . Yessiree, when you leave Vermont you know 
what work is,” writes another. 

Parents in the city are often the most impressed. Bill, 
Betty and Bob Bunker of Philadelphia spent a total of 
seven summers on Vermont farms. “I shall ever be grate- 
ful,” wrote Mrs. Bunker to the Farm Co-op Service. 
“My son John,” says another mother, “was placed with 


Mr. and Mrs. Layn of Bristol. Those very fine people 
gave him an incentive—a training I am surę we could not 
duplicate. His knowlcdge of farming problems, costs and 
responsibilities, madę him realize that his life work is 
agriculture.” 

Many farmers are grateful too: 

“Without the Volunteers’ help I would have been out 
of business three years ago. Instead I have been able, 
with the help of one year-round man, to produce 750,000 
pounds of milk in the past three years.” 

Until the federal govemment discontinued its ad- 
ministrative support* of the Vermont Plan after the 
sumrner of 1947 leaving the State to carry it alone, “The 

*Participation of Employment Service personnel, 
however, continues to be financed by the federal Bu- 
reau of Employment Security through granted funds. 



Ralph Ivey of New Rochelle with a 
horse of Harold Grijfiths' of Poultney. 
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Isly Prentice of Yonkers, New York paints 
a ceiling at the Fitts farm in Chelsea. 
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Bill Huebbe of the Bronx (Samuel Gompers 
High School) on the Crawford farm in Pawi et. 
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Volunteer” was published regularly. A glance at some of 
the hcadlincs whilc undcr the editorship of Mrs. Buttrick, 
who succeeded Miss Thompson, gives us part of the 
story—“Yisitor Impressed With Spirit of Volunteers”— 
“Trend is Toward Morę Pay As VFV’s (Vermont Farm 
Volunteers) Prove Themselves Morę Valuable”— 
“Former VFV’s Spend Holidays in Vermont”—“Three 
Farmers In Four Want Another VFV”—“Nearly Half 
of VFV’s Want to Return”—“Your Parents Want to 
Know Ho w You Are.” 

The youngsters too had their own mimeographed 
papers in each county to better keep in touch with one 
another and, to exercise their art and writing skills. A 
sweep through the counties a fcw years ago showed 
county sheets all the way from “The Bennington Bugle” 
and “Windham Windbag” to “The Franklin Flash” and 
“Caledonia Courier.” Farming obviously hadn’t dulled 
their bent towards alliteration. 

Frank De Scmtes of Staten hland in from 

mozoing at Charles Hop kin son s in Der by. 
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foyce Aberdeen (aboze) of Woonsocket, R. /., spent a summer on 
the Spaulding farm on Isle La Motte in the middle of Lakę Champlam 
helping Frederick Spaulding and his mother operate their farm. She 
liked the country and the Spauldings so well that she married Frederick. 


MACK DERICK 


Above. The Robert Kilbom family of Derby, and their 
volunteer , Ronald Gustavson of Staten Island , at supper. 
Bel ozu. Volunteers enjoying square dancing at Derby. 
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Instructional pamphlets given the youngster about ro 
embark on his first farm adventure are characteristic in 
many ways of those associatcd with summer camping— 
what to bring, what to expect, how to bchave, how to 
travel, and what not. The difference comes in the demand 
for greater individualism and some pioneering spirit. Not 
every ió-year-old from Hoboken finds it easy to take a 
train to some Vermont town he’s never heard of, to meet 
some farmer he’s never met and enter a family farm life 
he’s seen only in the Hollywood version. The many real 
enthusiasts for the Vermont Plan think it’s far ahead of 
summer camps, however, not only because of the greater 
challenge and therefore the greater opportunities, but 
also because it is morę genuine. There is no make-work 
business in the farm program, they point out. 

At the peak of The Vermont Plan morę than 700 were 
working on several hundred farms. But from this war- 
time high in 1945 the numbers have gradually dropped. 
Last year 250 joined Yermonters in getting in the crops. 


The drop reflects the inereased supply of local farmhands 
in the years sińce the war. Morę and morę youngsters 
want to volunteer, but recent years have madę it harder 
for the Co-op and Employment Service to find available 
farms for them. The present national emergency and 
anticipated labor shortage on the farm will probably once 
again boom The Vermont Plan to even greater heights 
than it reached five years ago. Young farmers from the 
city will not only be desirable but absolutely necessary 
to the nation’s health and nutrition. 

Sponsors of the plan will be working to improve its 
functicns, to inerease its effectiveness in helping city and 
country people to understand cach other, and they will 
be working towards the better execution and extension 
of the ideals of this plan in peace as well as in war. For 
they see clearly now that two things the world will need 
desperately for manv generations to come are morę food 
and inore understanding between peoples. knd 
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RACING 

ON LAKĘ DUNMORE 

by Peggy Pratt 

KODACHROME BY WARREN CASE 


The Lakę Dunmore Sailing Club will 
be glad to assist other groups in a 
practical way in organizing sailing 
clubs. Interested persons may obtain 
copies of the club regulations and I 
other information concerning the club 
by writing the author of this article, 
Mrs. Wm. A. Pratt, 204 N. Main St., | 
Rutland, Vt. And if you don’t want 
to start your sailing with a land- 
lubber’s vocabularv we would refer 
you to Start 'Em Sailing by Gordon 
C. Aymar. Ed. 


ick and o’neil off; two minutes 
for Don Brush!” calls Billy 
Ware, thirteen-year-old time 
keeper of the Lakę Dunmore Sailing 
Club. The races are off! 

It was July 1949 that racing on Dun¬ 
more billowed into being. My sister, 
Betsy, and I, tacking our Seagull on her 
maiden voyage around the lakę, asked 
Charles Mraz about the status of races. 

“There is no racing,” he replied, trim- 
ming the mainsail of his neat Winnabout , 
“but let’s organize for some.” 

So the sails were set! 

Six skippers shippcd ahoy at our first 
meeting. We set the racing time—3 p.m. 
every Sunday—and arranged racing de- 
tails—buoys and a time keeper with 
stop watch, starting horn, and time sheet. 
Charles Mraz was swung to the hełm as 
Commodore, while I jibed into position 
of Secretary-Treasurer. And away the 
boats blew! 

Using a triangular course—varying 
direction according to wind so that tack¬ 
ing would be necessary for at least one 
buoy— we flew off some exciting races 
the first season. Due to an impressive 
variety of boats—catboats, snipes, win¬ 
nabout, seagulls, old town, Cape Cod 
knock-a-bout, and a lightning—handicap- 
ping became our greatest problem. We 
timed each boat at every race, but as it is 
difficult to determine how much speed is 
an attribute of skill and how much is due 
to boat type, we have shifted handicaps 
several times. At the finał pienie last 
year we set up a committee—headed by 
Henry Ware—to make yet morę accurate 
adjustments. 

Interest in racing has grown by puffs 
and gusts! Last season, the Lakę Dunmore 
lmprovement Association, captained by 
Mrs. G. C. Britten, donated a gold sailing 
trophy to be presented annually to the 
season\s winner. At the finał get-together 
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of approximately fifty sailing enthusiasts, 
Mrs. Britten awarded the trophy to the 
1950 winner—and newly elected Vice- 
Commodore—Dr. Seeley Estabrook. Run- 
ner-up honors were bestowed on Com¬ 
modore Mraz, while third place laurels 
flew forth for Earl and Theodore Wright. 
Betsy and I sailed in for fourth position, 
with Don Brush running a close fifth. 

Fifteen skippers will hoist sails and 
heave-ho round the course this summer. 
What a marked progress has “come 
about” in racing techniques sińce our 
first humble hoistings! In our initial 1949 
race, Dr. Estabrook—with multitudinous 
crew and a motor aboard his Lightning — 
waved good-bye for homeport in the 
middle of the race! Frank Langrock in his 
Seagull and Don Brush in his Old To r um 
seemed to drag anchor; but by the 
following summer, the Seagull zipped 
forth with a new racing coat of smooth 
paint, and the Old Town reached for the 
wind with a mast a foot or so higher! 
Last season, Peter 0 ’Neil purchased his 
Snowbird, bcdecking her with a coat of 
paint and a new nylon sail; Charles 
Hendel secured a Snipe\ John Reichart 
boarded Frank Langrock’s Seagull while 
Langrock planned to acquire a Snipe. 
And—from news which has breezed in 
over the winter-^-we’re looking for a gala 
array of new paint coats, decorations, 
sails and masts to flutter forth at this 
season’s initial race July 4th. Dick Hub- 
bard, at the tillcr of his newly-acquired 
Seagull , and John Lamson, guiding his 
Snipe, plan to join our racing fleet. Our 
several Catboats , skippered by Gaił Dick, 
Jane Ware, Peter 0 ’Neil and two 
Brćbeuf campers, will whip forth once 
morę to fray and spray. 

With spcctator curiosity blowing hard, 
our racing audience constantly exclaims 
at the thrill the races offer to those who 
just watch! Mrs. Charles Mraz, Publicity 


Chairman, sends racing results to the 
Rutland Herald , while Donald Mc- 
Fadden acts as Cris-Craft chauffeur for 
photographers. 

Lakę racing is valuable experience for 
skippers and crew alike for it constantly 
tests and improves intelligence, ingenuity, 
and skill. Inexperienced skippers can 
learn much from sailing books, but lucky 
indeed are those who can have an “old 
hand” instruct them in racing techniques. 
How much Lakę Dunmore sailors ap- 
preciate the knowledge and experience 
of Henry Ware! Although his boat is 
not on Lakę Dunmore, Mr. Ware is most 
generous in serving skippers as a valuable 
crew member, and in answering the 
“how” and “why” queries of any of the 
racers. A good sailor, as Dunmore skip¬ 
pers have discovered, is constantly 
alerted to shifts in wind direction—best 
observed from the “tell-tales,” which are 
string or strips of cloth fastened about 
Li way up the side stays; shifts in wind 
volume—shown by dark spots, “gusts,” 
traversing the water; distribution of his 
crew to insure best weight balance; 
“set” of sails to assure maximum speed; 
when and where to tack and how long 
to make each tack; as well as racing rules 
regarding right of way, rounding buoys, 
etc. 

Since Vermont lakes are ideał for sailing 
sprees, skippers of smali boats—from 
catboats to lightnings and knock-a-bouts 
—can “ready about, hard-a-lee” for a 
summer of “fun and fancy free.” The 
friendly spirit of cooperation—each help- 
ing all to learn racing skills—“reaches 
and runs” forth invaluable experience for 
futurę sailing on wider waters. As we 
“rig-up” for 1951 races, the Lakę Dun¬ 
more Sailing Club “puffs-a-gusta” wind 
for all Vermont sailors who are likewise 
“leeward” fpronounced “lured”] by the 
“windward” cali to race. Ship ahoy! end 



Right. Dr. Seeley Estabrook and Mrs.—} 
Betty Aines enjoy a brisk sail. 
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...IN VERMONT 

by Vivian W. Elkins 

A Wonderful Two-week Vacation on 
Lakę Champlain for a happy family. 


W e were a car-load of optimists 
as we crossed the Jacques 
Cartier Bridge and started down 
the road from Montreal to St. Albans. 
We were happy because we were doing 
something we had wanted to do for a 
long time—we had two whole weeks’ 
holiday ahead of us, and we were going 
to spend every minutę of those two weeks 
in Vermont. 

In my purse was a letter, received in 
answer to our request for a summer 
camp. It was penciled in hastę, and the 
most important paragraph read, “In reply 
to your letter of June 11, those two weeks 
are open, so you can have the cottage if 
you want it.” 

That explains why we were on the 
highway, the four of us—Stuart and I; 
and the two children; David, nine; and 
Susan, four. The children have a mixed 
heritage, sińce their father is a Vermonter, 
and their mother, myself, is a Canadian. 
We live in Canada, and this two weeks 
period was going to be the longest David 
had ever spent in Vermont in his whole 
nine years. His eyes sparkled and he 
watched every inch of the road as we 
came near the border. To Susan it was a 
nice long drive to a lakę, somewhere, but 
she was excited too. I was pleased be¬ 
cause I had never been to Lakę Champlain 
before—only heard Stu talk about it. The 
one who was most thrilled, of course, was 
Stuart himself, and he didn’t try to hide 
it. In spite of the fact that he has spent 
most of his life in Canada, he is a Yank 
through and through, and anywhere in 
the States is heaven to him, especially 
Vermont. I tease him about being a 
Damyankee and an A-murican and he 


teases me about the “Empah” but we 
have an enormous respect for each other’s 
homeland. 

We had written to the Vermont cousins 
asking them to come and visit us, and 
they had said they would. There are sev- 
eral sets of cousins within easy driving 
distance of the camp, and I was looking 
forward to seeing them. They took me 
into the family circle so kindly I fell in 
love with them all, from the very first. 

It was evening, and I had hoped the 
children would drop off to sleep, but the 
moon was high, and so were their spirits, 
as we drew up at the Customs. David 
listened to the questions and answers with 
his ears out a mile, not missing a detail. 
As we drove away, he and his Dad took 
deep breaths and remarked loudly on the 
air—how much better it was already— 
but I had my inning a few minutes later 
when we hit a spot that smelled of skunk. 
Then we came to the first town and I 
was forced to agree that the quiet streets 
of houses white and peaceful in the moon- 
light couldn’t be beaten. So the miles 
flew by with banter and jokes till we 
came to St. Albans. We met the owner 
of the cottage we were to rent, and fol- 
lowed his car six miles to the Georgia 
Shore. Here was the camp, at last, and it 
turned out to be all we had hoped for, 
and morę. It was spotlessly clean, with all 
conveniences, and best of all, it was right 
on the lakę with its own bit of beach. It 
was just as the advertisement had read. 
What marvelous folks these Vermonters 
are! 

David ran down to look at the water, 
even though it was midnight, then rolled 
into bed. As for smali Susan, bless her, 


she didn’t even wake when I undressed 
her and tucked her in. 

I think I shall never forget the thrill 
we had next morning when we first saw 
the lakę in daylight. We had all slept 
late, even the children, so that the sun was 
shining high when we woke. I went 
sleepily out to the porch, thinking only of 
coffee, and stopped short to look and 
look. The world was at its best; blue 
sky and bluer lakę, with the bright sun 
turning the far-spread waters into a 
panorama of beauty. We had been in town 
so long that I had forgotten what a lakę 
view could be, and coming upon this so 
suddenly was like waking in paradise. I 
could only say over and over, “Oh, how 
beautiful!” 

In time I came out of my trance enough 
to get breakfast. As we sat at the big 
table on the porch enjoying coffee and 
the view we madę plans to go that after- 
noon to Burlington.We wanted to buy- 
groceries, bathing caps, jeans and such 
like, and also we wanted to see the city. 
Burlington is like Mecca to Stuart. He 
went to college there and grew so fond 
of it he is always spreading a mental 
prayer mat in that direction. 

We spent the morning breakfasting, 
sunning, and swimming and at noon 
drove south along the lake-shore road. 
The country road was a delight, with 
farms and hills on the left, camps and the 
lakę on the right. Once we passed a red 
brick farm house on a rise at a bend in 
the road. Looking back we had to stop, 
for the lakę spread north and south for 
miles, a dazzling sight. Further on we 
passed a large white, many-windowed 
mansion. Stately, gracious, and very old, 
it was in a class with our French Canadian 
seignory houses, though entirely different 

The first part of Burlington we visited 
was the University. Stuart told us what 
each building was, and his pleasure in it 
was contagious. He had a right to be 
proud of the fine campus, the Library, the 
Chapel, and all the impressive buildings, 
not forgetting the Old Mili. It was before 
Summer School started and the University 
was resting, with only young children on 
the campus. 

Next he dircctcd us past S.A.E., his old 
fraternity house, the home of many a gav 
memory, and then along past the homes 
of Burlington. Every city has its wcalthy 
attractive homes, but Burlington, I ani 
surę, has far morę than the average. Wc 
went through Street after Street, lincd 
with great trees, and each house seemed 
morę attractive than the last. Yet, in 
spite of their size, they looked com- 
fortable and Iived in. Burlington is a city 
of homes as much as a city of trees. No 
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wonder it is numbered among the ten 
most beautiful cities of the United States. 
It shows a beauty of spirit and life as 
well as of structure. 

After dinner, we spcnt several hours in 
the Stores, hours of a morę down to earth 
pleasure. Naturally the shops have dif- 
ferent merchandise from that found across 
the border—strange brands, different 
novelties, newer gadgets. So while we 
shopped for the necessary prosaic things, 
we shopped in all the Windows as well. 
Ali this time the children were interested 
and happy—it was only reasonable to 
get them each a present to keep them so. 
Susan wanted a bali, David a gun and 
holster set, Western of course. From then 
on the rest of our shopping was accom- 
panicd by bullet sounds—wh—t—ung! and 
bounce, bounce, bounce. 

The last storę we visited was a chain 
grocery storę, to lay in two weeks pro- 
visions. Here we found new foods, no 
cheaper incidentally, and stocked up all 
we could in novelties to make our holiday 
eating a little different. When at last we 
stood outside beside our boxes, it seemed 
to me that we had one of everything in 
the storę. 

The ride home was a sleepy one for 
some of us. We took the same route and 
here we kept going astray. We thought 
the roads were familiar, but one led us 
several miles till it came to a dead stop 
at the pleasant Algonquin Inn. Another 
brought us suddenly up a hill to a cross- 
roads where an old church stood guard 
over its cemetery. If it had been earlier 
we might have stopped, but we were still 
far from home and it was late for the 
children, so we turned back again to seek 
the right way. In time of course we found 
it. 

The hour we wandered on the country 
roads was not an annoyance but an educa- 
tion. The highway is all that most of us 
generally see; we cannot even guess the 
riches that lie buried in the back country. 
So it is with Vcrmont’s rural roads that 
curve over hi lis past farms and lakes and 
hidden villages. If you want real beauty, 
go there! 

The following day we restcd and began 
to enjoy the camp whoie-heartedly. 
David, discovering he had not forgotten 
how to manage a boat, rowed contentedly- 
up and down near the shore, then invited 
us all for a ride. As we madę our way 
round the nearest point I could not help 
telling him a little history—how Lakę 
Champlain has been used as a route for 
as long as we know—morę than 300 
years of history, and countless years be- 
fore that by the Indians; how the early 
explorers madę their way from the St. 


Lawrence, down the Richelieu to the 
Lakę; how it became the traffic route for 
settlers and traders. Even the winding 
road our camp was on must surely have 
been an Indian trail. 

Lalce Champlain figures largely in the 
history of the Ellcins family, and as we 
rowed along Stuart and 1 told David 
some of the stories again. When the 
Indians madę captives of Hannah Johnson 
and her family, near Charlestown, N. 11 . 
in 1754, they brought them on foot 
through the forest to the Lalce, and 
traveled north by canoe to Montreal. I 
promised to read him the story in Hannah 
Johnson’s own words, from an old wood- 
bound volumc called The Captivity and 
Sujferings of Hannah Johnson. 

We told him the exciting story of 
Colonel Jonathan Ellcins, whom British 
soldiers captured in the place where 
Camp Abnaki now stands. They took 
him prisoner to Quebec and sent him 
from there to England. While in prison 
at Plymouth he spent his hours of en- 
forced leisure writing an arithmetic book. 
A resourceful man! * 

We told David that his own Dad, when 
a boy, unveiled a stone to the memory of 
his ancestor, Jonathan Ellcins, at Camp 
Abnaki, and promised that he himself 
would go to the same camp. 

I realized that in every old Vermont 
family similar stories are to be found. 
Vermont roots are deep and history is 
close. Only a mile down the road from 
our camp, is a tiny family graveyard, with 
two immense cedars in the center. In one 
corner, near the ancient stone wali we 
found a marker dated 1790. It had been 
there for a hundred and sixty years! 

There is no need to describe at length 
the blissful camp days that followed. It 
is easy to picture the rejoicing of the 
whole family when David learned to 
swim—to see us on the Glorious 4th 
toasting marshmallows at our bonfire on 
the beach, watching other bonfires far 
across the Lakę—to see us picnicking 
high on a rocky pasture. Once as we 
wallced along the highway we startcd to 
collect as many different flowers as we 
could find, and had twenty-three within 
half a mile. Of course too, the cousins 
came to visit us, almost all of them. 

We have Vermont vacations planned 
for other years—a motor trip through the 
State—a walking tour over the Long 
Trail—visits to Mt. Mansfield, Smuggl- 
er’s Notch, Coolidge’s birthplace. 

I love my own land of Canada but I 
love my husband’s country too, es- 
pecially the part so dear to him. Very 
much do I want our children to have both 
loves. END 



The Elkins family. Left to right: 
Susan, Stuart, Vivian and David. 


A glimpse of beautif ul Lakę Cham¬ 
plain. (Photo by Eva Luoma) 












Above. At the end of a long day the 
showerbath is the most popular spot at 
the hostel. Left to nght are Jackie Gor¬ 
don, Rh oda Weiner (hidderi). Marcia 
Sank, Kąty Latimer and Viola Durni, 


Above. Kąty doesnt trust her memory 
for all this beauty. She' s a teacher bach 
in Colorado Spńngs, Colorado, and she 
wants to be able to tell her students about 
everything when she gets bach home. 


Above. After a brisk swim san dwie hes 
and fresh Vermont wilk on a wami rock 
in Ripton Gorge hit the spot. The group 
leader takes care of AYH passes for 
the rest and plans each days trip. 




Above. Mail , Scheduled to the groups' 
itinerary , is eagerly sought at each stop- 
ping place. Here,just outside the Middle- 
bury Post Office, they read their morning s 
haul. Below. The milk has to be finished 
and ifs whang-ho to decide by whom. 


Above. Marcia from West field, N. J. 
and Rhoda from Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
dunk in pure mountain water. Below. 
House-parent Mrs. Toster sees that the 
girls ’ donn is settled for the night. Ten 
o' clock bedtime is a hostelers ’ c u storn. 



Above. Vonnie Burkitt of Oakland, 
California, group leader. Kąty and John 
Gibbon of Philadelphia watch Walter 
Wood's taiły at the First National Storę. 
Below. u Thanks for everything, Mrs. 
Toster ” and off they go down Route 7. 


















Middlebury 

Youth 


E ver done your washing in the pure 
water of a mountain brook? Eaten 
lunch on a rock three hundred miles 
from home—your only transportarion a 
chirty-nine pound bike? Or ever pedaled 
so long that your eyes watered and your 
feet went to sleep? 

“Nothing to it,” savs the stalwart 
hosteler. And he means it. Ask Vonnie 
Burkitt of Oakland, California. 

Vonnie was the group leader of seven 
girls and two boys that took an eighteen 
hundred mile bicycle tour through New 
England and part of Canada last summer. 
In August they wheeled through Middle¬ 
bury where photographer John Smith 
caught them on the roli. 

They were sunburned and weary but 
delighted with the idea of being part of a 
picture story on hosteling. So while John 
worked they proceeded with rheir regular 
routine. 

First on the list was a quick survey of 
the hostcl itself. That was where they 
got a surprise. 

There were crys of: “Rugs!” 
“Screens!” “Real mattresses 1 ” They 
could hardly believe it. 

Here were accommodations far sur- 
passing the usual. They had to admit that 
Middlebury’s hostel was really different. 

But here’s the important thing: there’s 
a Vermont story behind that difference. 

It all started when a Miss Louise 
Manning of Middlebury heard that a 
college student was interested in hostel¬ 
ing. Years ago Miss Manning had obtained 
an American Youth Hostcl pass for 
traveling through the South inexpensively. 

Here was a cali. Somebody wanted to 
know about hosteling. She could not 
remain silent. 

In the days that followed she talked to 
individuals, thcn to groups explaining the 
purpose of the organization. She procured 
film strips from the National Headquarters 
which illustrated the methods of hostel¬ 
ing. And then, when there was sufficient 
interest, she joined the commirtee that 
was to get things going. 


by Dutton Smith 
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All this because she believed in the idea 
behind hosteling. 

In Vermont once you get a committee 
you’ve really got something. 

In a short time they collected some 
three hundred dollars from the towns- 
people and set out to find a suitable 
building with a couple living nearby that 
would act as “houseparents.” The com- 
bination wasn’t easy to discover. But 
finally one of the committee members, 
Edgar Foster, took a look at his own back 
yard. He had a barn he wasn’t using, why 
not he and Mrs. Foster as houseparents? 

Perfect’ The committee was all for it. 

Now they could really go to work. 
College students and townspeople alike 
contributed their time and ideas to make 
the project a success. They cleaned and 
they cleaned. They built a shower, a 
smali kitchen. They erected partitions 
and a stairway, installed cold running 
water. They kept their ears open and 
begged beds and mattresses and rugs from 
individuals and Middlebury College. They 
painted, they cleaned some morę, they 
worked at the project. 

By July 1948 the hostel was open for 
business and they’ve had from forty- 
seven to sixty cyclers each season sińce 
they opened. Last year bricks were 
donated for building an outdoor fireplace 
and the tank for a hot water system. The 
fireplace has becn completed and when 
the hot water tank is installed it certainly 
will be a far ery from roughing it , and an 
excellent stopover place considering the 
price. 

What about the price? Fortv cents a 
night for those under twentv-one, fifty 
cents for all others. Trv and beat that 
any where. 


Hostel 


Of course there are certain restrictions 
for using the hostel. You have to be a 
member of American Youth Hostels, Inc. 
and travel by bicycle or foot. And when 
they say by foot they don’t mean by 
hitch-hike! 

When you are a member and have your 
own AYH pass (two dollars for those 
under twenty-one, three dollars for 
others) you are entitled to the facilities 
of any and all American Youth Hostels 
(there are eleven in Vermont alone). The 
only other stipulation is that you abide 
by the Youth Hostel customs. These are 
explained in the handbook that is given 
you with your pass. With this pass you 
may join a supervised group, such as the 
one headed bv Vonnie, or travel in- 
dividually, using the AYH facilities where 
possible. Planned tours of New England 
and Eastern Canada are sometimes madę 
from Boston or New York. Usually, 
however, members make up their own 
itinerary using a road map and the hand¬ 
book which gives the location and facili¬ 
ties of each hostel. Vermont’s ten hostels 
in addition to Middlebury’s are located 
in Brattleboro, Hanksville, Hartland, 
Lowell, Ludlow, Manchester Depot, 
Newport, Putney, Springfield and St. 
Johnsbury. 

If you are interested you can get the 
whole story from: 

American Youth Hostels, Inc. 
National I Ieadquarters 
6 East 39th St. 

New York 16, New York 

But here’s a tip. Just because you may 
be pushing forty don’t think you too 
can’t enjoy youth hosteling. Mrs. Foster 
reports that last summer she found a 
banker traveling with a group of students. 
He was a widower and wanted an op- 
portunity to meet some nice people. He 
did. 

You can too. And don’t forget Middle¬ 
bury in your travels. They used some 
real old Vermont cooperation to get their 
hostel shipshape and thev’d really like 
to see it used. f.nd 
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By Arthur Wallace Peach 

The reader may complain, perhaps, that I speak only of trijies. Why go to a mountain-top to look at warblers 
and thrushes? I am not careful to justify myself. I love a mountain-top , and go there because I love to be there. 
It is good, I think, to be lifted above the every-day level, and to enjoy the society—and the absence oj society — 
which the heights afford. Looking over the notes oj this excursion, I come upon the following sentence: “To sit 
on a stone beside a mountain road , with olive-backed thrushes piping on every side , the ear catching now and then 
the distant tinkle oj a winter wren's tune, or the nearer zee, zee, zee oj black-poll warblers , while white-throated 
sparrows cali cheerily out oj the spruce forest—this is to be in another world. 

From The Foot-Path 


No Yermonters in Heaven 

“I understand there are no Vermonters 
in Heaven,” is a sentence in a letter before 
me. “Please explain why.” I view the 
sentence and the letter with a quizzical 
eye, for the letter comes from a State 
where no Vermonters go except under 
extreme compulsion; and think I have the 
clue to the query. I hasten to say that the 
subterranean implication in the sentence 
that suggests all Vermonters are in the 
Other Place is incorrect—although I can 
name a number of living Vermonters who 
will, I hope, go there for good and sub- 
stantial reasons. 

There happens to be a poem entitled, 
“No Vermonters in Heaven,” probably 
the most popular and most widely quoted 
Vermont poem although an impressive 
claim could be madę for Wendell Phillips 
Stafford’s lovely, “Vermont,” whose first 
stanza reads— 

My heart is where the hills lift up 
Green garlands to the day; 

’Tis where the blue lakę brims her cup, 
The sparkling rivers play. 

My heart is on the mountains still 
Where’er my steps may be; 

Vermont, O maiden of the hills, 

My heart is there with thee! 

But to return to this question of no 
Vermonters in Heaven. Here is the poem: 

No Vermonters in Heaven 

1 dreamed that I went to the city of gold, 

To Heaven resplendent and fair; 

And, after I entered that beautiful fold, 

By one in authority there I was told 
That not a Yermonter was there. 


“Impossible!” said I. “A host from my 
town 

Have sought this delectable place, 

And each must be here with a harp and 
a crown, 

A conqueror’s palm and a clean linen 
gown 

Received through merited grace!” 

The angel replied, “All Vermonters come 
here 

When first they depart from the earth, 

But after a day or a month or a year 

They restless and lonesome and 
homesick appear 

And sigh for the land of their birth. 

“They tell of its many and beautiful hills 

Where forests majestic appear; 

Its rivers and lakes and its streams and 
its rills 

Where naturę the purest of water 
distills 

And they soon get dissatisfied here. 

“They tell of ravines, wild, secluded, and 
deep, 

Of flower-decked landscapes serene, 

Of towering mountains, imposing and 
steep, 

Adown which the torrents exultingly 
leap 

Through forests perennially green. 

“We give them the best that the King- 
dom provides; 

They have everything here that they 
want, 

But not a Vermonter in Heaven abides— 

A very short period here he resides, 

Then hikes his way back to Vermont.” 

E. F. John stone 


Way by Br adjord Torrey 

This poem has wandered widely 
through the American newspaper press 
and into other types of publications, into 
libraries, and business advertising, and it 
is usually credited to “Anonymous.” The 
poem was copyrighted in 1915 by the 
author. Doctor Johnstone was born in 
Waterville, Nova Scotia, in 1867. He 
earned degrees at the Universitv of 
Michigan in law and later in dentistry 
which he practiced in Brandon, Orwell, 
Shoreham, and Bristol, where he died 
April 8, 1938. The poem a^peartd 

originally in the Rutland Daily Herald and 
was written in 1914. Mrs. Johnstone ex- 
plains the circumstances of the writing of 
the poem thus: “He was driving over 
Rochester Mountain in the fali of the 
year. It was in horse and buggy days, and 
he had ample opportunity to review the 
beauty about him as his horse eased his 
way down the mountain. Dr. Johnstone 
was always a lover of naturę, and his 
great regard for it often overflowed in 
spontaneous verse as was the case with 
‘No Vermonters in Heaven’.” So there 
are no “no Vermonters in Hcaven” for 
obvious reasons. I hope that business 
houses using the poem in their advertising 
will make just arrangements with Mrs. 
Johnstone whose address is 76 No. 
Willard Street, Burlington, Vermont. 

Here and There in Vermont His tory 

“Where is your home ?” was the next 
question. When he was told Vermont , the 
old man said: “What in Heli will you Yer¬ 
monter s do next ?” In Nebraska a farmer saw 
the mud-caked Winton chugging, carrying 
two mud-caked drivers and a dog , all wearing 
goggles. Cutting loose his horse , the terrified 
Nebraskan seized his wije and dove under 
the wagon jor rejuge. Another farmer 
wantęd to know “Iww long the derned thing 
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umild run cif ter she uas uound up}” One 
boy rocie a horse sixty-eight miles to see the 
Vermont. Asked if he had ever seen a car 
he replied: “/ have seen lots of pictures of 'em 
but this is the first real live one I ever sau .” 

The above paragraph reveals much 
better than analysis would, I think, the 
entertaining quality and style of Mr. HilTs 
Contrary Country. The entire book is 
written around historical themes of a 
wide rangę, but the generał treatment is 
not involved; so the book makes pleasant 
reading for even the casual reader. The 
informative basis is sound, to the best of 
my knowledge, and the book makes a 
very satisfactory, informal volume on 
Vermont history. The title is misleading 
and was “cooked-up,” I imagine, in the 
publisher’s ofhce in the search for a catchy 
title. Actually, Vermonters have always 
been doing the unexpected, from the days 
of the Allens even unto now, rather than 
the contrary. 

The exclamation of the astounded “old 
man” in the quotation was justified, and 
the sketch in which he appears is one of 
the best in the book. 

“Six Thousand Miles in an Automobile 
Car” tells the story of the determined 
effort of Dr. H. Nelson Jackson, a rugged 
Vermonter who merits the word“rugged,” 
a Vcrmont Democrat who has survived 
the tidcs of Rcpublicans rolling over him 
in various elections, a bank president, 
now living in Burlington, to win a fifty- 
dollar wager that he could cross the 
continent in a horseless carriage. This, 
mind you, was in 1903. This narrative 
describes the trip which he madę, to the 
wonder of folks en route and to my 
wonder forty-eight ycars later. Any 
skeptic who believes that sheer nerve and 
courage died out with the Green Moun- 
tain Boys needs merely to read this sketch 
in order to have his mind re-upholstered. 

The other historical sketches, fifteen of 
them, all of them nicely tuned to the 
theme, cover a rangę of topics from those 
generally familiar to Vermonters and 
students of its history, such as “The 
Pond that Ran Away,” to morę remote 
topics such as “The Vershire Riot” and 
“The Case of the Contrary Corpse.” All 
are readable, and many of them are 
“naturals” for reading aloud—one of the 
tests of a readable book in these days 
when we use our eyes morę and morę and 
our brains less and less. 

The publishers and the author have 
been wisc enough to give the book an 
excellent bibliography by means of which 
the reader can folio w the trails farther 
than Mr. Hill has skctched, also an ex- 
cellent index. Both will tend to give the 
book a permanence it deserves. 


Contrary Country by Ralph Nading Hill. 
Rinehart and Co., Inc., N. Y., 1950. Illus- 
trationsby GeorgeDały. Bib. Index.J3.75. 

Somethinęr A bont an Old Alarm Cl och 

If I were asked to name the writer of 
our day who has fascinated me for many 
and many a year, I should say without 
hesitation—George Bernard Shaw, and 
go on to risk a prophecy that five hundred 
years from now, his name will be one of 
the few of all writers of our day, with the 
name of Vermont poet Frost, to survive, 
Shaw because of the sheer brilliancy of his 
mind and his far vision, Frost because of 
the lasting universal quality in his thought 
and poetry as against the hopelessly tem- 
poral quality in his contemporaries. 

The intricacy of Shaw’s mind, its 
rangę, and its radiating wit reaching out 
beyond our routine minds make him a 
difficult writer for many readers and for 
all of us in certain senses. Edmund Fuller, 
—who wins my Vermont respect because 
he can handle a herd of cows and at the 
same time write as a real writer writes— 
down in his Shoreham haunts, has put 
together a study of Shaw that fulfils his 
wish to offcr a review “to serve the 
interests of the student, but also to have 
a maximum of meaning for those who 
have a minimum of prior acquaintance- 
ship with Shaw.” 

“The impact of Shaw has been tre- 
mendous,” Mr. Fuller tells us, and all 
critics will agree. Beyond that dictum are 
the endless questions which intrigue the 
Shaw fan. For instance, in referring to our 
mortal belief in immortality, he calmly 
announccd that when he died, he would 
be tossed on a rubbish heap like an old 
alarm-clock that had had its day; and to 
that conviction he adhered to the end. A 
famous vegetarian, he lived beyond his 
four-score and ten on a diet that would 
have left most of us famished. He spoke 
of a “Life Force,” and if any student of 
Shaw knows what he meant, that ex- 
ponent is an unknown genius. 

Mr. Fuller’s method is to discuss the 
principal plays, suggest their purpose and 
meaning, and thus clarify Shaw’s pur- 
poses, meaning, and essential philosophy. 
It seems to me that this smali volume 
does just what the author intended it to 
do; and I hope Quill readers will try an 
adventuring trip into Shaw with the aid 
of this guide. The book is not long, 116 
pages, and forms one of the best of the 
series the Scribners are publishing in their 
Tuentieth Century Library. 

George Bernard Shau by Edmund Fuller. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1950. 
123 pp. Life and Major Works. Bib. 
Sclective Index. $2.00. 


QuilPs Quiz Quits 

Here are the winning answers to the 
quiz announced in the Autumn 1950 issue. 
To good friends who asked for morę 
quizzes, I must say wholeheartedly, “No 
morę!” A quarterly publication uses wide 
spaces of time—I am writing this in Janu¬ 
ary with the thermometer ten above zero 
outside. Mr. John F. Huyck, Wells, 
Vermont, the winner, astonished me with 
the accuracy of his answers, and receives 
three volumes of the Green Mountain 
Series; Mrs. M. A. Carter, East Quoque, 
Long Island, New York, wins second 
place and a choice of one of the three 
volumes. Here are the questions and Mr. 
Huyck’s answers: 

1. How much larger is Massachusetts in 
square miles than Vermont? It isn't. 
VermonCs total area is 1352 square miles 
larger than Massachusetts\ 2. What is the 
recipe for blueberry flummery? 3 tsp. 
shortening; 1 cup sugar; 1 egg; Y cup milk; 
iY flour; 2 tsp. baking pouer; iY cups 
blueberries. 3. What Vermonter stood on 
an island in the Pacific and watched a 
United States fleet, on the order of Presi¬ 
dent Teddy Roosevelt, pass in review in 
his honor? Brother Joseph Dutton , manager 
of Molokai Island leper colony , July 16 , 
1908. 4. Where was the first normal school 
in America founded? In America the first 
normal school as such uas probably that 
conducted by Samuel R. Hall at Concord , 
Vt., in 1823. 5. Of what Vermonter, who 
later became President of the United 
States, was it said: “Like a singed cat, he 
is better than he looks?” Calvin Coolidge. 
6 . What is a pung? A farm sled. 7. Who 
founded the Vermont State Symphony 
Orchestra? Alan Carter. 8. What are the 
words used in stopping a pair of oxen, 
also turning them to left and right? Whoa, 
hau , gee. 9. What famous German said, 
“My idea of a republic is a little State in 
North of your great country . . . Ver- 
mont”? [Mr. Huyck missed this. The 
ansuer is Bismarck.] 10. How much is a 
first edition of Ethan Allen’s Narrative of 
His Captivity worth in cash? a The first 
edition in book form uould probably bring 
in a first-class bookstore from $75 to }ioo, 
if in fine condition. . . . Again, in the 
Pennsyhania Packet for 1779 , uhere it first 
appeared , it should bring from $230 to 
$)Qo, retail, and correspondingly about half 
from a dealer , the dijference depending an 
the completeness of the uolume of the paper 
and the conditians —from a statement by 
Mr. Douglas Dana, Old Corner Book- 
shop, Providence, R. I. . . . Mr. Huyck 
goes to the head of the class, and I salute 
him sincerely for achieving what 1 thought 
no one could achieve—nine correct 
answers out of ten. 
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FIGHTING FIRE WITH 





Forming oj the East Dover Volunteer Fire 
Company—hoiv a smali town met a civic need 


by Florence Thompson Howe 


H and a lemon to a Vermont Yankee and he’ll 
make lemonade of it—sweetened with mapie 
sugar, maybe. The birth of the East Dover 
Volunteer Fire Company is a typical example of the 
Vermont attack. 

East Dover is a remote village in the fabulously beauti- 
ful foothills of the Green Mountains, about half-way 
between Brattleboro and Bennington. Solitude, altitude 
and view are its marketable commodities. Sheep raising 
has given way, but they do take out some timber, make 
a fine grade of mapie syrup and a few farmers are de- 
veloping big milk production. Recently there has been 
some influx of outsiders interested in soil reclamation 
and some of the old farms are being nursed back to active 
production, and the old farmhouses restored. 

Earl Yeaw is one of the native sons of the three hundred 
or so in the town who still own the perpendicular pastures 
their forebears wrested from a total wilderness. On May 
3rd, two years ago, his family homestead, which was his 
farm-and-building-business office in winter and his hostelry 
for “paying-guests” in summer, burned to the ground. 
At three o’clock in the moming, smoke routed them out 
of bed; Earl, his wife, his brother-in-law and family. 


Frantic efforts to put out the fire were futile. There was 
no fire-fighting equipment and in half an hour the old 
house was a leaping bonfire lighting up the valley for 
miles around. 

The Walter Rogers, formerly of Fitchburg and Boston, 
and the Kilpacks, New Yorkers in radio program broad- 
casting, were Earfs nearest neighbors. They heard him 
pounding on their doors, and opened to find him standing 
there in the gray dawn, his face so blackened with smoke 
they hardly recognized him. “My house is gone,” he said. 

Walter Rogers went over and got Mrs. Yeaw and her 
sister and the children and Mrs. Rogers madę hot coffee 
and found some warm clothing. The news got around and 
everybody tumed out to help. The new electric stove, the 
radio and a few family keepsakes were all that were 
saved. Neighbors milled around, helplessly. “We ought to 
have something to fight a fire with,” they said. So it was 
that the East Dover Volunteer Fire Company was bom. 

It took several meetings in the Parish HouseTbf the 
Yillage Church during the spring, with farmers and 
“year-round” residents driving over muddy mountain 
roads after the day’s work was done, before the East 
Dover Yolunteer Fire Company was actually an organiza- 



The East Dover Volunteer Fire Company in action. A group of 
volunteers puts out a fire at the Waterbury Cottage in East Dover. 

Florence Howe 


The highlight of the two day benefit festival to raise rnmey was 
the dedication of this memoriał to veterans of World Wars I and II. 


Marłha Burleigh 














Color piąte courtesy of Disaster 

Less than a hundred years ago, in tonoms the size of East Donoer, fire meant almost complete destruction of property nvith an occasional building 
saved by the concentrated effort of the tonomspeople as pictured above. And less than a hundred years ago, many honses stood on Dover Common 
in its circle of nojoods. One night fire szuept the little center noiiping out years of hard nooork and leasing blackened cellar holes and stumps 

of trees. Only the church, nonou the Tonom Hall, remains. 


tion. Membcrship dues were set at $5.00 but no resident 
was barred from the services of the Company because he 
could not join. Fourteen residents paid dues of $5.00 a 
vear for five years in advance, netting the organization 
$350.00. 

A committee was appointed to find out how much 
money would be needed to enable the Company to buy 
enough firc-fighting equipment and means of tranporting 
it, to be of any rcal value in case of fire. The report set a 
figurę of $2,500.00 as something to shoot at, but nobody 
thought the little village of three hundred souls could 
raise it. However, Allen Hamlin, an exceedingly capable 
“new resident” put his experienced shoulder to the wheel 
and, working with the townspeople in the old Vermont 
“town-meeting” fashion, a two-day carnival was planncd. 

Attractive programs were sent out under the direction 
of Mr. Hamlin. Mrs. Hamlin did the drawing for the 
cover. Florcnce Howe did the layout and copy. Dover 
men took time from their farm work or business to solicit 
advertising in near-by Brattleboro and vicinity. The 
young pcople in the village madę posters and distributed 
them. A two-day Benefit Carnival and two cvcning dances 
were mapped out to be hcld on the Common of Dovcr 
Town Hall. 

Mcanwhilc the newly elected Fire Chief (the latc 
Archie Clark) directed the village men who voluntcered 
their labor in tearing down the old Perry house on the 
Common so that the $250.00 payment for the job might 
be donated to the Fire Company. 

Under the expcricnccd leadership of Mrs. Rogers, 
various womens’ committces were organized, booths 
bnilt, and food salcs', handicraft exhibits, flower and plant 


sales, an auction, fortunc-telling tables and similar money- 
making activities were featured on Dover Common. The 
women got out a cook-book of favorite recipes. The men 
staged competitive games. The horse-drawing contests, 
held in the mowing just across the road from the Common, 
proved so popular that they have been repeated during 
summer week-ends with a loose collection taken up on 
the horse-drawing field. 

A costume bali was held on the opening night of the 
Carnival, and the high-light of the two day festival came 
with the dedication on Saturday of the memoriał to Dover 
men who served in the two late wars. This part of the 
program was under the direction of Mr. E. J. Moody who 
had chaired the committee responsible for the Memoriał. 
Judge Ernest W. Gibson, then governor of the State of 
Vermont, madę the dedication address before a gathering 
of some six hundred people. Howard C. Rice, publisher 
of the Brattleboro Reformer , introduccd Judge Gibson. 



The East Dover Volunteer Fire Company nonoo onjons this fire 
truck shonjon on Dover Common in front of the Tonom Hall. 

P. G. Barnard 
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l'he hor sc drawing eon test w the pasture 
across the road from the common proved 
so popular that it has been continued as 
a regular week end event. After each 
contest a collection is taken for the benefit 
of the East Dover Volunteer Fire Company . 


At the close of the two days’ festivities 51357.00 was 
deposited to the credit of the East Dover Volunteer Fire 
Company. 

Social activities, repeated from time to time have 
swelled the fund and knit the community together morę 
closely. Incorporation as a non-profit organization under 
the laws of Vermont was effected for the purpose of: 

“Providing fire protection to the inhabitants and prop- 
erty owners of the town of Dover, County of Windham 
and State of Vermont, and to those in surrounding towns 
whose property is adjacent to the Dover town lines, and 
undertaking such other projects as may promote the social 
welfare and civic betterment of said town.” 

Since the organizational meeting the treasurer has 


Marika Burleigh 

deposited to the Company’s account, the sum of $3427. 
The Company owns a Chevrolet truck chassis, with a 250 
galion storage tank for water, a Maxim gasoline pump for 
pumping water from a brook or water-hole, a thousand 
or morę feet of hose and six hand-pumps. Ali equipment 
is paid for and there is no indebtedness of any kind. 

Blanket insurance protects members if injured in drill 
or fire-fighting. The Company has recently taken over 
the dances in the Town Hall. Proceeds from dances and 
refreshment sales help. Plans are now in process for 
heating the Town Hall so that social affairs may go on 
there during the winter. At present movies and suppers 
are held in the vestry and a Hunt Supper in deer season 
is on the calendar. end 




Martha Burleigh 


Left. E. E. Brown, ]r. drives his team and , right, with his team after winning the 
contest's 3000 pound and the free-for-all classes as well as the title of “Best Teamster ”. 

Martha Burleigh 










“ Opportunities ” 


Plan to attend 

SOME COMING EYENTS 


VL5o. Married man, 25, U. V. M. ’48 
inechanical engineering graduate, wishes to 
return to Vermont. He will accept any 
reasonable offer in the engineering or sales 
divisions of a going business. Has had three 
years of waried experience and training in 
application, design, sales, test and erection 
engineering with a large manufacturer of 
electrical power. 

VL5 i . A transplanted Vermonter and her 
husband, a Vermonter by education, find 
that their 15-year-old daughter’s health 
depends on a quiet country life. The hus¬ 
band would like permanent or summer work 
likely to expand to year round employment. 
He has had 24 years’ experience teaching 
mathematics and coaching major sports, has 
had considerable guiding expericnce in 
Vermont lakę and stream fishing and has 
managed a Northern Qucbec sportsman’s 
club. He would welcome an opportunity 
where a partnership in a sporting club might 
be worked out. 

YT52. Do our readers have any ideas on 
how a farm-raised, former high school and 
college teacher and banker, with degrees 
in law and social science might make a 
living from a 6-acre property in Craftsbury 
near the Common? Tired of city commuting 
and anxious to bring to his family the con- 
tentment of Vermont living he will ap- 
preciate suggestions. 

YT53. American lady who loves Vermont 
would like a permanent house-keeping 
position in a farm or village home of refine- 
ment. Can type manuscripts for author; does 
all kinds of sewing; likes musie, books, 
gardening, young folks, outdoors and pets. 

VL54. Family decides Vermont is a wonder- 
ful place to bring up children and hopes to 
live and work here. Fathcr, 42, associate 
professor at engineering school, with ex- 
perience in electrical and production engi¬ 
neering, research, teaching, volunteer 
YMCA and boys’ camp work would like a 
teaching or commercial position. Mother, 
35, with experience in library work, volun- 
teer church and YWCA work would like a 
part time position which would work into 
fuli time work later on. 

VL55. The beauty and climate, the sim- 
plicity of country life and the impression 
created by Vermonters met while traveling 
have created a desire on the part of a G. 1 . 
and his wife to live in Vermont. They have 
a daughter seven and a son of six months. 
T he wife has bcen a teacher and loves that 
work. While the father has literary aspira- 
tions and training he desires employment 
which will enable him to support his family 
and is not too particular what it may be. 
He has had factory, farm, ofhce and storę 
expericnce. They plan to buy a country or 
village property when the right place is 
locatcd. 
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Three-day Trail Rides, Green Mt. Horse Association 
Opening of Eerry to Essex, N. Y. 

]Vlid-Vermont Artists Annual Exhibit 
Putney Summer Theater 

Middlebury College Bread Loaf School of English 
Middlebury College Language Schools 

Opening Vermont Bass Fishing Season 
Summer Operation Mad River Glen Chair Lift 
Summer Operation Pico Peak Chair Lift 
Marlboro College Summer Musie School 
Marlboro College Regular Summer School Session 
Goddard College Workshop on Good Schools and 
Teaching 

Three-day Driving Rides, Green Mt. Horse Associa¬ 
tion 

Trapp Family Summer Musie Camp 

University of Vermont Summer Sessions 

Fletcher Farms Craft Classes 

West River Town Festivals 

Norwich Fair and Horse Show 

Annual Flower Show 

West River Town Festiwal 

Trapp Family Summer Musie Camp 

West River Town Festiwal 

Vt. Symphony Pops Concert 

Annual Colonial Day Celebration 
West River Town Festival 
Trapp Family Summer Musie Camp 
Vt. Symphony Concert 

Goddard’s Eastern Coop. Recreational School 

Annual Antique Show and Sale 

Vermont Open Tennis Tournament 

Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, Middlebury College 

Marlboro College Fiction Writers’ Conference 

Trapp Family Summer Musie Camo 

Sugar on Snów Party for Summer Visitors 

Craft Fair 

Caledonia County Fair 
Hartland Fair 

Southern Vermont Artists’ Annual Fxhibit 
West River Town Festiwal 
Champlain Valley Exposition 

Annual 100 and 50-mile Trail Rides, Green Mt. 
Horse Assoc. 

Rutland Fair 
Orleans County Fair 
World’s Fair 


Foliage Rides, Green Mt. Horse Association 
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1 his scene is located between East Burkę and Lyndonville. The picture njoas taken front a side road which leadsup to the “Darling Farm ” 











